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he sudden and complete collapse of France is a puzzle. To ex- 
plain how a country, so powerful, so prepared, so experienced could 
fall before the conqueror like a house of cards within the short space of 
a month, has been a temptation too great for the commentators and 
columnists to resist. There are many theories. The downfall is variously 
attributed to corruption in high position, to division within the ranks, to 
the work of the Fifth Column, by the clergy in particular to irreligion 
and immorality, and by some commentators to dry rot in the middle 
class. 

No doubt there will be controversy among historians for ages to come. 
Corruption in high position there may have been; an occasional French 
leader may have been dishonest, but certainly not all nor any large num- 
ber. It may be noted that corruption among leaders has not prevented 
effective military action in Germany, Italy, or Japan. It is true that 
from 1935 to 1938 there was division in France; the people were splitting 
into two groups, left and right, with deplorable results; but as war clouds 
gathered there was a movement toward the center that seemed to result 
in complete unity. The charge of atheism and immorality is understand- 
able. Paris has the reputation of being a wicked city and the French are 


* This article is a section of the Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the Aca- 
demic Year Ending June, 1940. 
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supposed to be gay and immoral. The separation of Church and State 
and the banishment of the religious orders have led to the thought that 
France has no religion. But those familiar with France know that the 
French are highly conventional and strait-laced; that in general they are 
moral to the point of prudery; and that they are zealous in religious ob- 
servances. The priests of the Catholic Church in France are public serv- 
ants of high quality. As to the Fifth Column, certainly it was hard at 
work—some key people were either sympathetic to it or in its employ; 
and, as elsewhere, the Utopists served as dupes of the dictators. Further, 
it is difficult to assess how hard or how soft, how sound or how rotten, 
how sacrificing or how comfort loving the French middle class may have 
become. Possibly one or more or all of these causes may have helped 
France to tumble of her own weight; but not one of these explanations 
can be fully substantiated; nor do all put together form a satisfactory 
answer. In fact, there is a more simple and logical explanation which 
should not be lost to sight. France may have made the wrong guess. 

It is possible that the collapse of France may have been caused pri- 
marily by the acceptance of a wrong theory of the conduct of modern 
warfare. This theory, which used to be commonly expounded, was that 
since England ruled the seas, and since the alliance of Russia, Poland, 
Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Turkey, and Jugo-Slavia controlled most 
of the other routes to the sources of the raw materials, Germany, if she 
were to fight, would have to win a speedy war before her supplies were 
exhausted. Hence all that France would need to do would be to defend 
herself and play for time. In accord with this theory she built the Magi- 
not Line, a succession of connected impregnable fortresses; and these she 
equipped with the latest weapons of defense. This explains why tank and 
airplane production was allowed to languish. It was thought that there 
would not be much need for a mobile army. Secure behind her Chinese 
Wall, France expected to wait for her enemy to use up his supplies and 
dash out his energies on the ramparts she watched. 

The American should have sympathy with this point of view. It is like 
his own. The American believes in peace. He thinks he is an enemy to no 
one. He has no territorial ambitions; but he will defend himself. He is 
willing to spend millions—billions—for defense but not one cent for 
attack. Even the Selective Service Act specifies that the troops chosen 
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are to be employed only in continental United States and American 
possessions. 

According to this philosophy of war, shared by France and the United 
States, the Maginot Line was the last word in assurance of national safety. 
It was perfect. Germany could not go under it. Germany could not 
break through it. With the Line holding fast, there was little permanent 
advantage to be gained by flying over it. But the Germans could go 
around it; and, unfortunately, this they did. 

The British have learned this lesson from France: You cannot defend 
yourself by sitting behind a wall. You cannot wait for the enemy to 
attack. The surest defense is a strong offense. 

Nor was this defense complex in France confined to military affairs 
alone; it extended to other aspects of French life. The people of France 
loved their country dearly. They talked of “la belle France,” “la douce 
France.” The peasant was attached to his land, the Parisian to his city. 
Wherever he might be called upon to do his life work, the Frenchman 
looked forward to spending his retirement in the place of his birth and 
it was there that his heart lay. The French made poor colonists. They 
never took root abroad. They sojourned in foreign lands; their families 
rarely accompanied them; and few French women were ever happy out- 
side of France. To the Frenchman his country was his pride and pleasure; 
and he included in his National Treasure the fields, forests, lakes, and 
mountains, the cathedrals and churches, the museums and historical 
monuments. He listed them, he visited them, he enjoyed them to the 
utmost. Among these national treasures he placed the social system and 
the plan of government and law. 

It was to help the citizen to appreciate this heritage that the elaborate 
system of civic education was introduced into the schools and required 
of all pupils of all grades. The teachers were carefully trained. Text- 
books and materials of instruction were meticulously prepared. What 
was learned by the ten-year-old was elaborated for the adolescent. His 
course included such topics as the nation and the citizen; government and 
law; patriotism; the rights of the citizen; the administration of govern- 
ment; duties of the citizen with respect to law, public interest, education, 
taxation, military service, and voting; executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions in the locality, department, and nation; international relations; 
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the League of Nations; and controversial questions such as capital and 
labor; communism, socialism, fascism, and royalty; social legislation and 
democracy. The French provided a complete course in civic education. 
They required it of all. The French citizen knew France. He could pass 
a good examination in civic education. He could discuss political ques- 
tions intelligently. He would have starred on Information Please. 

This love of France as a country, whether expressed as rapture for 
Mont Blanc or the Gorges of the Tarn; or veneration for the cathedral 
at Chartres or the Maison Carrée; or pride in the grand boulevards or the 
steamer “Normandie”; or respect for the National Library or the French 
“seventy-five”; or understanding of the parliamentary system, the pre- 
fect or the mayor; all these made France a collection of objects to defend 
rather than ideas to perpetuate, and as such were an educational Maginot 
Line. 

But the enemy is not trusting to defense. He is on the offensive. Hitler 
does not care what the mass of the citizens know. It makes no difference 
to him whether they can talk about government or not, or pass examina- 
tions. Rauschning reports that Hitler stated that he would confer on the 
great mass, “the blessings of illiteracy.” The enterprises of action of 
Germany are not sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. By loud- 
speaker and pageant, by parade and ceremonial, by music, uniform, and 
salute, Hitler thrills his people to Germany once obscure, now powerful; 
once weak, now strong; once chaotic, fickle, lawless, now disciplined 
and obedient; once soft and fearful, now hard and brave. Woden and 
Thor are summoned to rescue a world degenerating under the Christian 
ideals of faith, hope, and charity. It is the call to the wild to struggle to 
survive. It is the summons of the pack. Educationally, it is not intellec- 
tual, reflective, passive, or defensive. It is the rolling of thirty-ton educa- 
tional tanks. It is the screaming swoop of educational dive bombers. 

For the past score of years, we in America, just as the people of 
France, have been under the spell of defense psychology which has 
extended to our education. Books and articles and speeches have been 
devoted to the defense of democracy. I myself have advocated it re- 
peatedly. It is quite right that our hearts should thrill with rapture at our 
rocks and rills, our woods and templed hills. We should know about the 
resources of our nation and the operation of all parts of our government. 
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We should understand our rights and duties, and we should be intelligent 
about social, economic, and political problems in order to vote wisely. 
We should consider how to conquer poverty, unemployment, and disease. 
But we must not make the mistake of France. Education of this kind is 
little more than an educational Maginot Line. 

Hitler holds the German youth because he convinces them that they 
belong to a big movement. Behind them lies Germany prostrate; in them 
Germany is marching; after them Germany will live. They are on the 
march; and their joy is in that march. It does not matter that they are 
marching backward not forward; down the hill not up; from their place 
in the sun to the ice-age cave; from the land of poetry and philosophy to 
the illiterate tents of Attila; from Gemmiitlichkeit to brutality; from be- 
nevolent autocracy to tyranny. They do not see that the barbed wires of 
concentration camps are stretching to bound their nation. It is a place in 
the parade that appeals; and the march to fresh woods and pastures new, 
even if the woods belong to the Druids and the pastures are dotted with 
dolmens and menhirs. It is the sense of membership in a great human pro- 
cession that holds them and carries them onward. 

Hitler is marching one way; America the other. We have been longer 
on the march, in better company, to a nobler end; and the devotion to 
our cause has been beyond belief and the sacrifice beyond calculation. 
Our march started long ago; the men and women of recorded history 
whom we revere marched before us; they showed us the way; and we, 
in our time, follow in their train. We, Americans, are part of this great 
procession; and the chief goal of our program of civic education should 
be to help us to understand our place in time and space, in our history 
and our world, what this procession is, whence it came, whither it goes, 
who march with us, or rather whom we march with, and where we 
belong. 

Our procession began as a revolt against tyranny, privilege, and pov- 
erty. The world of our ancestors held it self-evident that men were created 
unequal, that they were divided into the few and the many; that the few 
alone were endowed by their Creator with the right to life, property, 
and education, the right to think, speak, decide, rule and order, and the 
right to transmit these privileges to their children; that the many in turn 
were endowed by their Creator with the rights of obedience, subservi- 
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ence, ignorance, slavery, death, and the right to pursue and obtain the 
happiness and security of the sty and stable; that governments were in- 
stituted among men preserving the State regardless of the welfare of the 
individual, deriving their permanent powers from the ignorance, fear, 
and hunger of the many and the rapacity, resolution, and power of the 
few. 

This world is described in The Golden Bough, in the Greek historians, 
in Ben Hur, and in A Tale of Two Cities. But it is not necessary, in order 
to understand the world that our procession leaves behind, to trust 
to visitation of isolated primitive tribes or to the imaginary reconstruc- 
tion of ancient societies. It is plainly described in Escape and in The Fire 
and the Wood. It is pictured in the discourses of Mussolini and Hitler. 

The goal toward which our procession moves is not a land bounded 
by barbed wire. It is a land where they believe that men and women, 
boys and girls are not ants and bees; that their happiness and safety is 
different from that of cattle and swine; that God did not make them to 
be cogs in a machine; that each person is an individual and is to be re- 
spected as such; that since God is our father, all men are brothers, and as 
such are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain rights which by their own act they cannot cede to anyone and no 
one can take away from them; that these unalienable rights include life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which means freedom to worship 
God as one sees fit and the proscription of religion as an excuse for 
oppression, freedom of speech, print and assembly, freedom to work and 
to earn and enjoy the fruits of one’s labors, equality before the law, equal 
voice in government, equal opportunity, and the right to acquire and 
possess property and to pursue and obtain happiness and safety; and that 
to give men these rights, governments are instituted, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

The story of the march of this procession across the years should be 
known in detail by each American. He should watch the little begin- 
nings in ancient times, the ideals and plan of action of the Christians, 
temporary advances in Greece and Rome, the sporadic beginnings in 
Bulgaria and Hungary, the trading centers of medieval times, and the 
Italian cities of the Renaissance. He should admire the steady march of 
the English and know full well how Bacon and Locke broke down the 
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dam of despair and released the hope of the eighteenth century. In par- 
ticular the American should recapture the buoyance, the confidence, the 
youthful enthusiasm of the Fathers of his Country and he should come 
to share with them their appreciation of the unique role of this young 
country as the culmination of the movement and as the most promising 
approximation of the realization of the hopes of mankind. It is significant 
that the first words spoken by George Washington as President of the 
United States contained the following often-quoted passage: 


The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the 
destiny of the Republican model of government are justly 
considered as deeply, perhaps as finally staked, on the ex- 
periment entrusted to the hands of the American people. 


If all Americans were deeply to reflect upon this statement, picture 
what went before, note what has occurred since, consider the break- 
down of almost all representative governments in the world, watch the 
fire of liberty flicker and so frequently become extinguished, then they 
would know that George Washington was speaking without exaggera- 
tion; then they would understand the obligation and opportunity of 
America; and as Americans they would see that they are marching 
shoulder to shoulder with the civilized men of the world. 

Macaulay had Horatius ask the rhetorical question: 


And how can man die better 
Than by facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his Fathers 
And the temples of bis Gods? 


Ideals of the Fathers are more to be prized than their ashes, and tenets of 
religions more than their temples. 

The French prized the temples and the ashes; they could not bear to 
see Chartres and Bourges destroyed; and these, indeed, have been saved. 
The day may come when Americans may be forced to choose what they 
want to keep: Liberty Bell or the independence for which it sounded; 
Lexington and Concord or the ideals which were defended there; Old 
North Church or the religious fires that burned so brightly within its 
walls and inflamed a nation. When that time comes, Americans who have 
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received a proper civic education will make the right choice, for they 
will know that they are the latest members of a procession of good men 
who believed that respect for the individual is consistent with national 
strength; that liberty need not be sacrificed for security; and step by step 
with their Fathers, in order to defend and advance the nation built to 
realize these ideals, they, too, will pledge their Lives, their Fortunes, and 
their sacred Honor. 








Democracy and Education in the 


Current Crisis 


Introduction. Out of the conferences called by Dean Russell during the 
Summer Session to consider the desired and possible contributions of educa- 
tion during the present national emergency, came a number of proposals. One 
of them was that education attempt to promote the unity of our people by 
clarifying the meaning of democracy and by helping to dev elop a greater and 
more intelligent support of it. This proposal being approved by the Faculty 
of Teachers. College, the Dean appointed a committee to prepare and to pro- 
mote such plans as it considered wise. As reported elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue Recorp, the Dean also appointed five other committees to consider other 
contributions that educational organizations, and especially Teachers College, 
might make for the defense of the nation. 

“Democracy and Education in the Current Crisis” is a manifesto prepared 
by a committee (Professors Briggs, chairman, Childs, and Norton) and re- 
vised after criticism by a number of the faculty. 

This manifesto was presented orally at a mass meeting that overflowed the 
Horace Mann Auditorium on the evening of August thirteenth, and it was 
widely distributed in pamphlet form to students of the Summer Session. It 
has received wide and most favorable approval, not merely by educators but 
also by laymen in many fields. Up to date many thousand copies have been 
distributed in response to request or sold in lots to those who desired to dis- 
tribute copies themselves.* A number of educational journals, including the 
Journal of the National Education Association, have either reprinted the en- 
tire Creed and, in some cases larger parts of the document, or have indicated 
their intention to do so. 

It is hoped that large numbers of schools, organizations, and individuals 
will use the manifesto for study leading to a clearer understanding of democ- 
racy, a more sincere respect for it, and an unshakable faith that it is the high- 
est form of social and political life. It is believed that the democratic answer 
to propaganda by those who believe in the totalitarian form of society and 
of government is a better understanding of what democracy is, an unshakable 
faith in its superiority, and a determination to apply it in all phases of life. 


*Single copies may be obtained free of charge from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. In quantity the manifesto sells at cost, $1.80 per hundred copies. 
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The manifesto is reprinted in the following pages. Professors of the faculty 
of Teachers College who have indicated their substantial agreement with the 
creed in “Democracy and Education in the Current Crisis” are: 


Allan Abbott 

Carter Alexander 
Roy N. Anderson 
Benjamin R. Andrews 
H. J. Arnold 

Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. 
Jean Betzner 
Thomas H. Briggs 
Clifford L. Brownell 
Herbert B. Bruner 
Edmund deS. Brunner 
Mary deGarmo Bryan 
Lyman Bryson 
Elizabeth C. Burgess 
Raymond Burrows 
R. Freeman Butts 
Frank Callcott 

Mabel Carney 
Wilbert L. Carr 
Adelaide Case 

Hollis L. Caswell 
Robert C. Challman 
Mary E. Chayer 
John L. Childs 
Norval L. Church 
Harold F. Clark 

John R. Clark 

Donald P. Cottrell 
George S. Counts 
Gerald S. Craig 
Albert L. Cru 

Merle Curti 

Frank W. Cyr 

Milton C. Del Manzo 
Lester Dix 

Miles Dresskell 
Gertrude P. Driscoll 
Fannie W. Dunn 
Willard S. Elsbree 

N. L. Engelhardt 
Mary Evans 

Edward S. Evenden 
Ray Faulkner 
William B. Featherstone 
Frederick L. Fitzpatrick 
Hamden L. Forkner 


Merle Frampton 
Will French 

Elbert K. Fretwell 

J. Montgomery Gambrill 
Roma Gans 

Arthur I. Gates 
Daniel P. Girard 
Lennox Grey 
Walter E. Hager 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck 
Harriet Hayes 
Hattie Heft 

L. Thomas Hopkins 
Lillian A. Hudson 
Erling M. Hunt 
William L. Hughes 
Arthur T. Jersild 
Ida A. Jewett 

F. Ernest Johnson 
Helen Judy-Bond 

I. L. Kandel 

Harry D. Kitson 
George A. Kopp 
Magdalene Kramer 
Edwin A. Lee 
Clarence Linton 
Esther Lloyd-Jones 
Lillian H. Locke 
Irving Lorge 


» William A. McCall 


Earl C. McCracken 
J. R. McGaughy 
Grace MacLeod 
Ruth McMurry 

F. W. Maroney 
Charles J. Martin 
Clyde R. Miller 
Paul R. Mort 

Lois C. Mossman 
Howard A. Murphy 
James L. Mursell 
Maude B. Muse 
Jesse H. Newlon 
Belle Northrup 
John K. Norton 
Floyd B. O’Rear 


Ernest G. Osborne 
Rudolf Pintner 

Lilla Belle Pitts 

S. Ralph Powers 
Josephine Rathbone 
R. Bruce Raup 
Mary M. Reed 
William D. Reeve 
Edward H. Reisner 
George T. Renner 
Rollo G. Reynolds 
Peter Riccio 

Hugh Grant Rowell 
Elise Ruffini 

Harold Rugg 
William F. Russell 
Orto P. Schinnerer 
Norma Schwendener 
Milton Smith 

Ralph B. Spence 
Alice W. Spieseke 
Wilhelmina Spohr 
Isabel Stewart 

Ruth Strang 
Florence B. Stratemeyer 
George D. Strayer 
Fred Strickler 

Sarah M. Sturtevant 
Percival M. Symonds 
Sallie B. Tannahill 
Clara M. Taylor 
Donald G. Tewksbury 
Robert L. Thorndike 
Charles C. Tillinghast 
Mary E. Townsend 
Clifford B. Upton 
Helen M. Walker 
Goodwin Watson 
Mary T. Whitley 
Jesse F. Williams 
Harry R. Wilson 
Eleanor M. Witmer 
Maxie N. Woodring 
Arthur R. Young 
Edwin Ziegfeld 























Manifesto on 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION IN THE 
CURRENT CRISIS 


GRAVITY OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


HE American people have watched with growing alarm the series of 
|, param which have brought most of Europe and much of Asia under 
the domination of ruthless, military dictatorships. It can no longer be 
doubted that the present world crisis constitutes a threat of the most 
serious character to the United States and to the democratic way of life. 

The situation calls for clear thinking and prompt action. It is a primary 
duty of all liberty-loving citizens to make an immediate and realistic ap- 
praisal of the crisis which now confronts our nation. This appraisal may 
well begin with a frank statement of the factors which compose the cur- 
rent crisis. 

The gravity of the present situation is due, first, to the speed and effec- 
tiveness with which the dictatorships are achieving their designs. Their 
success has been the result of a variety of factors. The totalitarian regimes 
have had clear and definite ideals and aims. They have dramatized their 
purposes and have skillfully suffused them with emotional appeals. They 
have rallied their citizens to unified and vigorous action. They have made 
skillful use of the powerful technical resources produced by the Western 
World during more than a century of scientific research and invention. 
They have been persistent, assiduous, and unscrupulous in their activities. 

The accelerated progress made by the dictatorships in subjecting in- 
creasing amounts of territory and mounting numbers of people to their 
control has resulted in an accumulation of prestige which now consti- 
tutes one of their most important assets. Should the dictatorships triumph 
completely in the Old World, there can be little doubt that they would 
seek economic and possibly even military domination of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The gravity of the present situation, however, is not due solely to the 
accelerating triumphs and accumulating prestige of the totalitarian re- 
gimes. Our nation is endangered today by internal weaknesses as well as 
by threats from without. We have taken democracy for granted—have 
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failed to realize that its perpetuation and development require from each 
generation an ever deeper search for fuller understanding and for more 
inclusive application of its principles, as well as struggle, vigilance, and 
sacrifice. We have not defined clearly and fully the meaning and im- 
plications of democracy for all areas of our life, especially under the 
profoundly changed conditions of today. As a result, our national ideals 
and aims lack clarity and definiteness. Confusion, disunion, and dilatory 
action thwart social progress. Crucial problems, such as unemployment 
and economic and social insecurity, remain unsolved. Activity within 
our own country of groups hostile to democracy further confuses the 
people and increases the gravity of the situation. 

Our failure properly to define and pursue the purposes of democracy 
is also reflected in an inadequate educational program. The curriculum 
of many American schools should be refashioned to meet more exactly 
and fully the needs of citizens living in a complex industrial society. It 
should develop more adequate understanding of democracy and devoted 
loyalty to it. Educational opportunity should be more equitably distrib- 
uted among our population. Flagrant neglect of the educational and eco- 
nomic needs of millions of American youths gives rise to one of our most 
serious internal liabilities. 

A realistic appraisal of the dangers which threaten our democracy 
from without and from within counsels neither despair nor surrender. 
Rather it challenges us to clarify our understanding of democracy, to 
realize its implications for all aspects of life, and to give it our devoted 
service. Our nation possesses vast assets, adequate to building a better and 
more powerful democracy. We should take full account of these in ap- 
praising the present situation. 


THE ASSETS OF OUR NATION 


However grave the situation in which we find ourselves, a situation, as 
has been pointed out, recently made serious by forces developed in other 
lands but also arising from weaknesses in our own culture, this nation 
has many assets of the highest value. These assets make possible an opti- 
mistic look toward the future. Possessing them, we can hopefully and 
even confidently plan a program that promises even greater happiness for 
our people and ultimately, we hope, for other parts of the world. 
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The United States has unparalleled wealth—natural, human, and 
technological—of which we can be justly proud. More nearly than any 
other great nation it is able to continue and to maintain a sound, well- 
balanced national life. Our country has also a geographic isolation that 
furnishes a strong defense from actual or potential military invasion from 
overseas. But neither its wealth nor its location affords defense in the war 
of ideals or in the economic war of competition for world markets. We 
must prepare for continuing and strengthened attacks on both these 
fronts. Such preparation demands a stronger national unity based upon a 
clear understanding of the ideals which make democracy great. 

Among the important assets of which we are proud and which we can 
use in the defense of democracy are the following: 





—A common speech and a common culture; 

—A willingness to consider with open mind the contributions offered 
by diverse races, cultures, and religions, and to adopt those that promise 
enrichment of the national life; 

—A widespread respect for human personality and a recognition of 
each individual’s right to live his own life so far as it does not interfere 
with the welfare and happiness of others; 

—An established belief that the welfare and happiness of the individual 
are the objectives that justify all social organizations, including govern- 
ment, and that they are superior to the deification of government and to 
the exaltation of its agents; 

—A common conviction that it is the duty as well as the privilege of 
every individual to share in the making of decisions concerning general 
policies that affect the welfare of all; 

—A long experience in self-government, in which every adult may 
take such part as his interests and abilities warrant; 

—Dissatisfaction with the present, and hope that stimulates to activity 
for a better future; 

—Agreement that changes must be made by peaceful means; 

—A general willingness to abide by majority decisions made at the 
polls, with due respect for minorities who may continue their activities 
to influence a subsequent decision; 

—Recognition of the right of any minority, however small, to pro- 
pose, to advocate, and even to agitate by proper means for social changes 
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without as well as within the pattern previously approved by the ma- 
jority; 

—A widespread approval of the right of the individual to secure, in- 
terpret, and disseminate information, to come to such conclusions as it 
indicates, freely to express opinions, to exert the influence of argument, 
to choose one’s associates, to assemble, to vote, to move freely, to labor 
at work of one’s own choosing, and to enjoy the fruits of one’s labor, 
after contributing a just and proportionate share to the cost of protection 
and promoting the general welfare; 

—Generally approved and practiced civil liberties, which may not be 
abrogated or curtailed, even by majorities; 

—A widespread system of free education; 

—Sympathy for and care of the unfortunate and the needy; 

—Intolerance of enduring social stratification, whether caused by 
birth, race, religion, or wealth, inherited or otherwise acquired; 

—The right to worship according to the dictates of one’s conscience; 

—Equality before the law and a presumption of innocence until 
proved guilty; 


—Freedom from fear of persecution by those in authority. 


Though by no means exhaustive, this list of assets of our country gives 
everyone something to fight to defend and something to work to pre- 
serve and extend. Accustomed as we are to these rights and privileges, we 
could not endure a defeat that took them away, that resulted in the loss 
of freedom and the violation of sacred personality. 

With such general assets it is imperative that we clarify the meanings 
of democracy, develop a renewed faith in them and devotion to them, 
and also that we realize their implications for modern life. The defense of 
our nation demands that we understand what democracy is, that we pas- 
sionately believe it superior to all other ways of living, and that we apply 
it consistently to making our country the best possible for a free people. 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


1. Democracy the Basis of American Life and Education 


Democracy is both a personal way of life and a system of social and 
political organization. Its aspirations, loyalties, institutions, and behaviors 
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constitute the core of the moral and political tradition of the United 
States. Were this democratic heritage to be destroyed, America would 
lose its most distinctive meaning, and our life as a people would be im- 
poverished. In this critical period, it is therefore important to recall cer- 
tain elemental things about this heritage. 

First, democracy is not the inevitable result of natural forces. It is 
rather the achievement of a long human struggle, inspired by ideals of 
justice and brotherhood, and led by men who loved life but preferred 
death to the degradation of enslavement. 

Second, democracy does not perpetuate itself automatically. It is re- 
newed only as those who have experienced its ways are disposed to make 
its form of life the controlling object of their allegiance. American de- 
mocracy, now threatened by attacks both within and without the nation, 
will survive only as we achieve definite ideas about its essential meanings 
and conditions, and are prepared to work with intelligence, courage, and 
persistence to maintain them and to make them effective in increasing 
the welfare of all men. 

Third, the meanings, faiths, attitudes, and habits inherent in the demo- 
cratic way of life are not given at birth. The young acquire them only as 
they learn them through a process of participation and deliberate educa- 
tion. Hence, one of the primary obligations of the American educational 
system is to provide the most effectual conditions for the young to attain 
the equipment in knowledge and attitude required to carry on our dem- 
ocratic way of life. American education should make no pretense of 
neutrality about this great social objective. Our schools should be delib- 
erately designed to provide an education in and for democracy. 


2. The Moral Meaning of Democracy 


Democracy makes respect for the individual human being its basic and 
abiding moral purpose. It seeks to develop a way of living together— 
social, economic, political—which is in harmony with this regard for the 
intrinsic worth of each person. This has led it to affirm the ideal of equal- 
ity of opportunity, and to oppose all discriminations based on factors of 
race, wealth, family, religion, or sex. The maximum growth of each in- 
dividual is the democratic aim. 

Democracy holds, as a corollary, that the individual is not to be re- 
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garded as the pawn of the state or of any other institution. It tests the 
validity of the state and of all other social arrangements by their effort 
and success in promoting the welfare of human beings. According to the 
democratic conception, individuals are the end, institutions the means. 
Democracy is a positive, not a negative thing. Its aim is the welfare 
of the individual, yet it recognizes that a good life for the individual is 
to be sought only in a good society and in a good state. The maintenance 
of the kind of social conditions required to fulfill this democratic ideal 
demands that individuals place the common good ahead of private ad- 
vantage. Thus membership in a democratic society has its responsibilities 
as well as its privileges. A society which seeks to give each person maxi- 
mum opportunity for the development of his own capacities is not a 
society in which each individual can be a law unto himself. Loyalty to 
democracy necessarily involves active support of those social, economic, 


and political arrangements which make possible an abundant life for each 
and every person. 


3. The Sovereignty of the People 


The political consequence of this moral emphasis of democracy on the 
worth and dignity of each person is popular sovereignty. From the be- 
ginning of the American Republic we have perceived that the welfare of 
all can best be made the persistent concern of our nation if government 
is of, by, and for the people. Thus, although providing for the delegation 
of authority for specified purposes, final authority in the American polit- 
ical system rests with the sovereign community of citizens. The state 
with its officials is always the agency of this community. We have pro- 
gressively rejected the notion of control by an elite, whether based on 
property, family, race, or sex, and we have moved steadily to extend the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship to all adults. 

The ability both to determine basic policies and to choose leaders by 
peaceful means is characteristic of a democratic society. We should not 
permit use and habit to dull our appreciation of the great forward step 
taken by the human race when it began to substitute methods of de- 
liberation, free discussion, and voting for the method of power based on 
brute force or superstition. Although our practice still falls short of this 
ideal, we are convinced that it defines the direction in which we want to 
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continue to move. Therefore any movement or reform which repudiates 
either the method of persuasion by reason or the principle of majority 
rule should at once be suspect before the American people. 


4. Democracy and a Strong Government Are Compatible 


Ours is a representative system. Nor is there anything inherent in the 
principle of popular sovereignty which requires that a truly representa- 
tive government be weak, or that duly elected leaders be denied the 
initiative and power required to carry on delegated functions. A demo- 
cratic society does not necessarily believe that the best government is the 
least government. On the contrary, under present interdependent con- 
ditions democracy, in order to survive, requires strong, efficient govern- 
ment. It measures efficiency, however, by three searching tests: First, is 
government equipped to do its part in providing for the needs of the 
people, however they may change? Second, are the activities of govern- 
ment so conducted that they actually do promote the long-run interests 
of all? Third, are all groups adequately represented in those social and 
political processes by which the fundamental policies of local commu- 
nity, state, and nation are formulated and reviewed? 


5. Democracy Has Faith in Intelligence 


The effectual exercise of sovereignty requires not only the right to 
vote, but also knowledge of the essential objectives of a democratic so- 
ciety, of the nature of interest and needs—social as well as individual, 
and of the bearing of changing conditions upon life-interests and pur- 
poses. Unless the individual citizen has access to information which 
makes reliable judgments possible, he easily becomes the victim of the 
propagandist and the demagogue. The ability to make sound judgments 
also involves freedom for the members of a society to inquire, to assem- 
ble, to associate, to confer, and to publish in order that ideas may be 
exchanged, sifted, evaluated, and matured. The exercise of these rights 
and the acceptance of these responsibilities are important means for the 
development of resourceful human beings in the realm of social and 
political affairs. 

The Bill of Rights which legalizes these practices is more than a mere 
schedule of personal liberties. These civil liberties also constitute a part 
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of the social machinery required for the successful functioning of de- 
mocracy; for it is by these means that an intelligent public opinion js 
maintained. So long as our society remains democratic, it will be gov- 
erned well or poorly to the extent that the common man has and avails 
himself of opportunity to inform himself about conditions and events, 
Democracy is committed not to blind obedience, but to the ways of in- 
telligence. The civil liberties are indispensable means to this public intelli- 
gence. 


6. The Creative Role of Minorities 


The acid test of the status of civil liberties is the freedom enjoyed by 
minorities. In a democratic society, the possibility of the peaceful adjust- 
ment of institutions to changing conditions depends upon the ability to 
keep open the avenues of criticism and agitation, so that innovating 
minority groups have genuine opportunity to get their case before the 
public, which has ultimate responsibility for making decisions. Thus a 
democratic society recognizes the creative role of minorities in its social 
and political processes and gives them encouragement and protection so 
that their proposals for change may have fair consideration. A totalitarian 
regime, on the other hand, demands uniform obedience to predetermined 
doctrines and programs and regards criticism and agitation as a crime 
against the state. Unfortunately, as a result of our failure to clarify the 
nature of a democratic society, there are elements in our population who 
assume that democracy can be defended by suppressing civil liberties. 
Actually, the triumph of their attitude would be fatal to democracy. 


7. The Abuse of Civil Liberties an Attack on Democracy 


Present events are again emphasizing, however, that democracies can 
be defeated from within, as well as by attack from without. The civil 
liberties in our country, in recent years, have been exploited by groups 
whose first loyalties are given to foreign governments and foreign politi- 
cal movements. These groups, feeling no obligation to do their part to 
maintain the primary institutions of a democratic society, and operating 
as undercover, disciplined bodies, often exert an influence out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. By boring from within, by exploiting race and 
national prejudice, by taking advantage of the idealism and the inex- 
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perience of youth, by exploiting the distress of underprivileged groups, 
and by resorting to methods of slander, ridicule, and intimidation, these 
elements often confuse many sincere people, breed suspicion and discord, 
and divide the democratic forces which should stand together. Civil 
liberties are both abused and endangered by these practices. The genuine 
friends of democracy should be alert to make the public aware of the 
real nature of these practices and the ulterior purposes which inspire 
them. Tolerance does not mean indifference to practices which contra- 
dict the spirit and the purposes of our way of life. 

Another serious threat to democracy is presented by those groups 
which desire to manipulate the present movement for national prepared- 
ness for selfish purposes of one sort or another. Under the name of pa- 
triotism and the need for national unity, they would suppress all criticism 
of existing conditions. Unfortunately, many sincere people join in these 
“witch-hunts” because they do not understand the crucial importance of 
the civil liberties in a democracy. We need to be on our guard against 
any movement which defines “Americanism” to mean the suppression of 
our historic and essential freedoms. Such movements make not for de- 
fense, but for destruction, of our American way of life. 

Thus today the supporters of American democracy are confronted 
with the difficult task of protecting the civil liberties against the manipu- 
lations of conspiratorial agents of foreign powers on the one hand, and 
against the attacks of the “witch-hunters” on the other. 


8. Economic Foundations of Democracy 


Both the moral and the political aspects of democracy require that cer- 
tain economic conditions be maintained. Great discrepancies in wealth 
and its consequent power among a population tend to destroy the very 
foundations of popular sovereignty. As Daniel Webster observed a long 
time ago, “A general equality of condition is the true basis of popular 
government.” Coerced by want, insecurity, and a sense of helplessness 
before complex events that often seem too difficult to be mastered, in- 
dividuals lose their faith in democracy, fail to take advantage of its estab- 
lished means for meeting their needs, and are tempted to exchange their 
political and civil freedom for a deluding promise of economic and social 
security. Present conditions which leave unemployed and insecure mil- 
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lions of deserving individuals who would work if they could do so con- 
stitute a very serious threat to the social health of our nation. We are 
convinced that these conditions are not permanently compatible with our 
democratic way of life. 

We are also confident that our country has the resources and the will 
to remedy these conditions. We are not, however, in full agreement 
about the specific means by which this can be most satisfactorily accom- 
plished. Recognizing our differences, we propose to unite in a determined 
effort to make the implications of this critical economic situation more 
widely known, and to cooperate with the representatives of all public- 
minded groups in a search for democratic social means of resolving this 
tragic paradox of want, unemployment, and insecurity in the midst of 


potential plenty. 


9. American Democracy and the World Situation 


The American people are widely and justly regarded as a peace-loving 
people. Although one of the Great Powers of the modern world, we 
have not been and are not now inclined toward world conquest. Both 
geographic and economic factors are partly responsible for this. But 
the democratic character of the United States has also been a powerful 
influence. We have felt that the pattern of a nation in arms is incom- 
patible with the pattern of a democratic society in which the interests 
and unhampered pursuits of the people are primary. We have wanted to 
be related to other nations not through military conquest and authori- 
tarian control, but through friendly intercourse, trade, and philanthropic 
undertakings for mutual good in the fields of science, religion, art, edu- 
cation, public health, and social work. 

Today we are confronted with a changing world. We believe that 
present interdependence makes it imperative that we use our national 
strength in a persistent and determined effort to develop a world order 
which will forever ban the ways of war, and provide security for all 
peoples to pursue freely their own manner of life. Although our first re- 
sponsibility is to develop a truly democratic society in our own land, we 
have, as a group of educators, an ultimate loyalty to the whole human 
race and not exclusively to our own citizens. 

Present circumstances, however, are not favorable to the immediate 
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development of this world-wide community on principles in harmony 
with democracy. To be sure, the possibility of rapid change in the temper 
of world affairs cannot be dismissed, but the probabilities are that now 
and for a considerable period we must be prepared to defend democracy 
by defending our nation. 

This defense should be thorough and comprehensive—not merely to 
defeat an external enemy but also to overcome weaknesses within our 
own national life. It includes, as a necessary part, such an early resolution 
of internal economic and social problems as will renew the faith of our 
people in the reality of our professions of democracy. Citizens cannot 
be expected to manifest heroic devotion toward a country which leaves 
them insecure and has no place for them in its constructive life activities. 
In order to preserve democracy we must organize resources to meet the 
challenge of these negations of its spirit. 

But the defense of the nation must now of necessity also be military. 
We may pray that we shall not have to resort to arms, but if the trial of 
battle comes we should be equipped to meet it with the best plans, man- 
power, and physical equipment of which we are capable. Democracy 
must not be driven from the earth by the sheer power of unopposed 
brute physical force. Much as we deplore the necessity, we must be 
ready to meet force with superior force. 

That such military preparation carries threats to our democratic and 
peaceful patterns of life cannot be doubted. But these risks we must take. 
Our problem is to prepare for adequate national defense under such an 
aroused and alert public opinion that democratic values will not only not 
be destroyed, but will rather be strengthened by this determined, united 
effort of our people. As members of the faculty of Teachers College, we 
are ready to use our every strength to achieve this outcome. 

We believe, however, that as educators our primary responsibility and 
challenge is to help the people of America gain a more adequate under- 
standing of the ideals and of the conditions of the democratic way of life, 
and a more thorough grasp of the implications, possibilities, and dangers 
in the economic, social, political, and moral forces now operating in the 
national and world situation. 

To aid in promoting a widespread reconsideration of democracy and a 
consequent clarification of its meanings, we present: 
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A Creed of Democracy 
We believe in and will endeavor to make a democracy which 


1—extends into every realm of human association; 
2—respects the personality of every individual, whatever his origin or 
present status; 
3—insures to all a sense of security; 
4—protects the weak and cares for the needy that they may maintain 
their self-respect; 
5—develops in all a sense of belongingness; 
6—protects every individual against exploitation by special privilege or 
power; 
7—believes in the improvability of all men; 
8—has for its social aim the maximum development of each individual; 
g—assumes that the maximum development possible to each individual 
is for the best interest of all; 
10—provides an opportunity for each and every individual to make the 
best of such natural gifts as he has and encourages him to do so; 
11—furnishes an environment in which every individual can be and is 
stimulated to exert himself to develop his own unique personality, 
limited only by the similar rights of others; 
12—assumes that adults are capable of being influenced by reason; 
13—appeals to reason rather than force to secure its ends; 
14—permits no armed force that is not under public control; 
15—implies that a person becomes free and effective by exercising self- 
restraint rather than by having restraint imposed upon him by ex- 
ternal authority; 
16—imposes only such regulation as is judged by society to be necessary 
for safeguarding the rights of others; 
17—assumes that all persons have equal rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; 
18—guarantees that rights and opportunities accorded to one shall be 
accorded to all; 
19—insures standards of living in which every individual can retain his 
own self-respect and unabashed make his peculiar contribution to 
the society in which he lives; 
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20—does not tolerate an enduring social stratification based on birth, 
race, religion, or wealth, inherited or otherwise acquired; 

21—recognizes a desire on the part of people to govern themselves and a 
willingness to assume responsibility for doing so; 

22—holds that government derives its powers solely from the consent of 
the governed; 

23—tests the validity of government by its effort and success in promot- 
ing the welfare of human beings, 

24—lays on individuals an obligation to share actively and with informed 
intelligence in formulating general public policies; 

25—requires that the responsibilities and activities of citizenship be gen- 
erally held to be among the highest duties of man; 

26—holds that men deserve no better government than they exert them- 
selves to obtain; 

27—believes that the decisions concerning public policies made by the 
pooled judgment of the maximum number of interested and in- 
formed individuals are in the long run the wisest; 

28—weighs all votes equally; 

29—has faith that an individual grows best and most by actively and in- 
telligently exercising his right to share in making decisions on pub- 
lic policy; 

30—permits, encourages, and facilitates access to information necessary 
to the making of wise decisions on public policies; 

31—provides free education from the beginnings of formal schooling as 
long as it may be profitable to society for each industrious individual 
to continue; 

32—attempts a general diffusion among the people of the ideals, knowl- 
edge, standards of conduct, and spirit of fair play which promote a 
sense of equality; 

33—permits the unhampered expression of everyone’s opinions on pub- 
lic policy; 

34—guarantees the right of free expression of opinions on all matters, 
subject to reasonable libel laws; 

35—implies that all who are bound by decisions of broad public policy 
should have an opportunity to share in making them; 

36—demands that minorities live in accord with the decisions of the ma- 
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jority, but accords the right to agitate peacefully for the change of 
such decisions; 

37— exercises tolerance to others without sacrificing the strength of con- 
viction favoring different notions and practices; 

38—accepts representative government as an economy necessitated by 
the size of the population; 

39—delegates responsibility to individuals chosen by the people for their 
peculiar competence in defined areas of action, but retains the right 
to withdraw this authority; 

40—develops a steadily increasing sense of obligation to a constantly en- 
larging social group; 

41—induces a willingness to sacrifice personal comforts for the recog- 
nized general welfare; 

42—stimulates a hope of constant betterment and provides means which 
the ambitious and earnest may use; 

43—encourages constant reappraisal of things as they are and stimulates 
a hope that leads to action for their betterment in the future; 

44—uses peaceful means for promoting and bringing about change; 

45—holds that the fundamental civil liberties may not be impaired even 
by majorities; 

46—permits unrestrained association and assembly for the promotion of 
public welfare by peaceful means; 

47—recognizes and protects the right of individuals to associate them- 
selves for the promotion of their own interests in any ways that are 
not incompatible with the general welfare; 

48—grants the right to labor at work of one’s own choosing, provided it 
does not interfere with the interests of society; 

49—guarantees the right to enjoy the fruits of one’s honest labor and to 
use them without molestation after paying a part proportionate to 
wealth or income to the cost of necessary government and general 
welfare; 

s0—encourages individual initiative and private enterprise in so far as 
they are compatible with the public weal, 

51—maintains human rights to be more important than property rights; 

52—so regulates the natural resources of the country as to preserve them 
for the widest use for the welfare of all the people; 
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53—insures freedom of movement; 

54—guarantees a legal assumption of innocence until proof of guilt, defi- 
nite charges before arrest and detention, and open and speedy trial 
before a jury of peers, with protection of rights by the court and by 
competent counsel; 

55—-guarantees freedom from persecution by those in authority; 

56—provides that no individual be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; 

57—permits worship according to the dictates of one’s conscience; 

58—-separates state and church; 

59—provides such security, freedom, opportunity, and justice for all of 
its members that they will be qualified and ready, if circumstances 
require, to sacrifice in defense of its way of life; 

6o—renews its strength by continued education as to its meanings and 
purposes. 
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Seniors Survey the High School 


By L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


o— 1920 the problems of the secondary school have increased 
manyfold. The rapid rise in enrollment almost to the saturation 
point has changed the structure of the school population. Pupils now 
have wide spread of ability, heterogeneous social and cultural back- 
ground, diversified interests, many and varied purposes in attending 
secondary schools. The college preparatory group is now in the minor- 
ity, so that for the first time in its history the secondary school really 
represents all the children of all the people. While these trends have been 
known for twenty years, and were clearly presented in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education in 1932, few, if any, real attempts have 
been made to modify the institution to meet the needs of the new total 
school population. Experiments for special groups, such as the college 
preparatory or the gifted, shed little or no light on the problem as a 
whole. After following these cursory changes for fifteen years, the 
writer concluded that the reason for this slow progress was that teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and students of secondary education in gen- 
eral, with all their sincere efforts to study the situation, were not locating 
the real problems. Thus, the writer decided to turn to the only other 
group which can give firsthand information as to the problems and how 
they may be solved. This group is the secondary school pupils themselves. 

For the past seven years the writer has interviewed approximately 
1,000 seniors in high schools scattered throughout the United States, 
from the North to the South, from the East to the West. They were in 
large city schools, small town schools, consolidated rural schools. They 
were in public high schools and private college preparatory schools. 
They were in trade and vocational schools both for boys and for girls. 
These seniors were interviewed in groups ranging from three to entire 
classes of more than forty pupils. Usually, however, the groups did not 
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exceed fifteen. Some seniors in each school but not in the groups were 
interviewed individually as a check on the judgments of the groups. 
These were pupils who knew the school well, such as the president of 
the student council, the honor boy or girl, the editor of the school news- 
paper, the president of the Latin Club, the secretary of the Dramatic 
Club, and, in one instance, the captain of the football team. 

The members of the groups were selected by someone in the central 
office in consultation with members of the staff. In every case, the final 
list was approved by the principal. The only request made by the inter- 
viewer was that the seniors selected represent a cross section of the class. 
With few exceptions, this method worked out satisfactorily. In one in- 
stance, the list was approved by a vice-principal. When the interview 
was well under way in a most frank and wholesome spirit, a new girl 
entered the group saying that she had been sent by the office. Immedi- 
ately the frankness disappeared, and soon the discussion stopped. Finally, 
one boy said, “We might as well tell you the trouble. She is an office spy 
and we will not talk while she is here.” When the girl saw the open 
hostility toward her, she voluntarily withdrew, and the free discussion 
continued. Investigation upheld the opinion of the students regarding 
the behavior of the girl. With three exceptions, no members of the school 
staff were present. Once an entire senior class was interviewed in the 
regular classroom and the pupils voted that the teacher remain in the 
room if she so desired, for they stated that they could trust her. She not 
only remained, but helped clarify many valuable points. Another time, 
two representatives of the central office staff were present and welcomed 
by the pupils, but they participated only slightly. In the third case the 
teacher decided to remain and attempted to control the answers of the 
group, without much success. The place of interview was usually a 
vacant classroom, but in some instances it was a library, a lunchroom, 
a gymnasium, the back of a stage, an automobile, the grass under a shade 
tree, and the foyer of a city office building. Such variations were due to 
difficulty i in finding a convenient meeting time. The length of the inter- 
views varied from forty minutes to three hours, with an av erage of one 
and one-half hours. 

The method of the interview was very simple. I told the pupils that 
I was interested in improving secondary schools, that I assumed they 
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were equally interested, and that I knew they could give valuable advice 
on how it could be done. I stated that I would appreciate an open, frank 
discussion, for a report on the conference would not be given by me to 
anyone in the school. Outside discussion of what took place during the 
interview would come from them only. I then asked the direct opening 
question: “In the light of your four years of experience, what sugges- 
tions do you have for improving this school?” During the informal dis- 
cussion I asked questions only for the purpose of clarifying points 
already presented by some pupil to make sure that his meaning was clear 
to the group as well as to me. When no new suggestions were added and 
the old ones seemed clear, I asked someone to summarize the discus- 
sion into a few recommendations. These were then arranged in order 
of importance by the group as a whole. There are three recommenda- 
tions on which there was group agreement, although there was not 
unanimous individual agreement. However, it is safe to say that eighty 
per cent of all pupils interviewed will individually and enthusiastically 
support these three recommendations in the order in which they will 
now be discussed. 

The first recommendation is that the staff of the school be composed 
of persons who will view pupils as human beings and who will be willing 
to meet them and their problems on a basis of sympathetic understand- 
ing and mutual helpfulness. Pupils want teachers “who are fair, who try 
to see things from our point of view, who recognize that no person can 
ever be perfect, not even the teachers themselves, who never ‘bawl us 
out’ when we do something wrong, who do not feel themselves ‘stuck 
up,’ who do not ‘pile on homework’ to discipline us or give it for no 
other reason than that ‘they are sore at something’ which happened out- 
side of school that doesn’t concern us.” Pupils want teachers “who do 
not play favorites, who will say a kind word to us no matter how poor 
we may be in a subject, who never make us feel embarrassed before 
the class, who explain things so that we can understand them, who will 
give us time to do things when we are behind in our work, who 
never nag or threaten us, who understand that the present generation 
is not the same as when they went to high school, who will take time to 
talk with us if we go to them for advice, who are civil to us when we 
ask questions, who are never sarcastic to us no matter how mad they may 
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get at what we say, who do not believe that we are trying to ‘put some- 
thing over on them’ all the time, for we will always work hard when the 
subject is interesting and worth working for.” 

This series of statements suggests the quality of human relationships 
which exists between the pupils and the staff, for their feelings and judg- 
ments apply not only to classroom teachers, but to principals, vice- 
principals, counselors, and deans as well. And no conclusion can be 
drawn that small schools are better than large ones, or that private schools 
are superior to public schools. A majority in all groups but not all indi- 
viduals felt that there was no one in the school to whom they could go 
for a free, frank, kindly discussion of things which concerned them 
vitally. Counselors were testers, deans were disciplinarians, teachers 
were not interested, the principal was aloof and usually “cracked down” 
on them when they had to see him. Homeroom teachers as a group were 
frequently more human than other teachers, but pupil contact with 
them was so limited that they affected only slightly the total situation. 
It is interesting that only in rare instances did pupils say that a teacher 
lacked knowledge of subject matter, although in many instances they 
directly stated that teachers did not know how to teach. “When they 
know how to teach, the subject is interesting” seemed to be the major 
criterion of good teaching. It is important to note that pupils could not 
associate this characteristic of sympathetic understanding with any age 
or experience group. Many teachers in their early thirties were most 
arbitrary and autocratic, whereas others in their sixties were most sympa- 
thetic and helpful. The possibility of improving the quality of these 
human relationships according to the pupils is not favorable. In their 
opinion, in most schools approximately half of the staff is unwilling or 
incapable of improvement. In one large city school they estimated that 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of the staff should be changed. In one 
private school only twenty per cent should be eliminated. In one con- 
solidated school the pupils “supposed that all of us could get along better 
if all of us tried,” but the teachers had to try as well as the pupils. This 
viewpoint of personnel and personal relations sets one of the most im- 
portant problems of secondary schools. 

The second recommendation of pupils is that the curriculum be 
changed to include subjects that have greater value, interest, immediate 
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use for them than those now taught in the school. All groups were dis- 
satisfied with the present subjects, whether they were in college prepara- 
tory, vocational, commercial, or general courses. Every subject now 
offered would be eliminated as useless by some groups, although a few 
individuals could see value in every subject taught. Since opinions in 
this area were more varied than those concerning personnel, they will 
be summarized in the two following classifications: 

First, pupils want opportunity to work on things that really interest 
them, agreeing unanimously that they do better work in subjects or 
activities in which they are genuinely interested. To achieve this they 
would: (a) Abolish all requirements, even English, although they 
thought this subject had some real value for everyone if it were taught 
effectively. (b) Remove all fixed requirements within subjects. They 
hold that requirements are needed only when pupils are not interested 
in the work. When they are interested they will set adequate require- 
ments for themselves. (c) Remove all homework and other disagree- 
able chores and artificial incentives which can be used by teachers to 
cover up ineffective teaching and by administrators as a club over the 
behavior of the pupil. (d) Remove to college level any subjects that 
a pupil would need in college, or, in other words, strictly college pre- 
paratory subjects. In this connection all of the college preparatory sub- 
jects were mentioned by some, but not by all of the college preparatory 
pupils, as being of little value. The order of least value seemed to be 
foreign languages, English literature, algebra, geometry, ancient history, 
physics, and chemistry. The general attitude was against working fora 
teacher in subjects that the teacher thought were worth while. Pupils 
wanted the teacher to work with them on things that they thought were 
worth while. This is a very profound observation, for it shows that they 
wanted to work but in a different relationship with adults, which, of 
course, is reflected in their recommendation concerning personnel. 

Second, in a more positive way pupils would like opportunity: (a) To 
find out what they are capable of doing in life and to obtain reasonable 
preparation for such occupation. (b) To learn how to use their leisure 
time wisely. (c) To know how to get and hold a job. (d) To learn some- 
thing about home and family life, for many of them wanted to be 
married as soon as possible and wanted to know how “to make a better 
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home than the one we have lived in.” (e) To learn how to work with re- 
sources other than books, since they felt the dead weight of emphasis 
upon “books, books, nothing but books.” (f) To do fewer things each 
day with more time to give to each. (g) To participate in more extra- 
curricular activities, especially those which take them out into the com- 
munity, “so that we can know more about what is going on.” () To dis- 
cuss their individual personal problems with some understanding, sympa- 
thetic person. (7) To obtain help in making intelligent judgments as to 
“what we should believe when there are so many people who tell us 
different things when we want to do something. We don’t know what 
to do or believe.” Certainly this list of suggestions shows genuine insight 
into what pupils consider to be their real needs. 

The third recommendation of pupils is that they be given opportunity 
to share in the management of the school. They want to share in the 
management for three reasons, given below in the order of their im- 
portance: 

First, they feel that the changes which they desire in personnel, in 
personal relations, and in the curriculum will probably never be realized 
under the present management of the school. There is too much tradi- 
tion to be worshipped, there are too many rules and regulations to be 
upheld, there are too many members of the school personnel who under- 
estimate or even belittle the value of the opinions and recommendations 
of pupils, there is too little effort on the part of the staff to acquaint the 
public with the real situation and the pupils are not free to do this. So 
long as the control of the school lies with the vested interests, they be- 
lieve that little real change will take place. 

Second, they believe that the pupils have more “stake” in the school 
than the staff. The school exists to promote the best possible learning 
among all the pupils. They are very sure that this is not now and cannot 
be achieved under the present curriculum organization and management 
of the schools. The insight of some of the groups and many of the mem- 
bers of all of the groups into the differences between teaching and learn- 
ing is indeed remarkable. They may not have the technical terms, but 
they have all the main ideas and express them clearly and effectively. 
Pupils believe that those who have the greatest “stake” in the school 
should have large responsibility in the management of the institution. 
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They do not want to leave such management to those who have a 
minority interest. 

Third, they believe that sharing in the management of the school can 
give them far better insight and practice in democratic living than any 
courses, media, or processes now operating in the school. They have no 
illusions as to the value of textbook study of history, civics, and prob- 
lems of democracy. They see clearly through the veneer of making citi- 
zens by teaching them, from a book or syllabus, character traits and 
ethical virtues which they cannot see demonstrated among the staff 
members and in the relationships of staff to pupils. They recognize that 
student government usually exists only in name, for the real problems 
of governing the school are not brought up for consideration. Pupils 
admitted that if such problems were proposed they would not feel free 
to discuss them frankly, for they had no “civil liberties.” And they be- 
lieved that the results of their deliberations would not be welcomed by 
the management of the school. 

The boys and girls who make these recommendations are sincere, 
earnest, frank, eager to discuss their problems with anyone who will 
treat them as cooperating members of a group engaged in a common 
enterprise. They are not “sore at” the staff and the management of the 
school. They are just terribly worried. They are worried over the use- 
lessness of what they must learn when they have other things of vastly 
greater importance on which the school gives them no help. They are 
worried over getting a job, selecting a life mate, having a home, rearing 
children. They are worried over the rigid controls which adults have 
over life that prevent them from being themselves. They are worried 
over the futility of life in a world in which unbridled chaos roams the 
land. They are worried over how to find out what to believe in—present 
and future—when they can find no intelligent guideposts in their past 
educational experience. The school can help them. The school must help 
them. For they are the school. And only through their faith can the 
school live. 

















Individualizing Reading Instruction 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


INSTRUCTOR IN RESEARCH METHODS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MONG the most serious problems confronting teachers is the need to 

individualize instruction in large classes. Many teachers recognize 

the wide variability in achievement that pupils in any large group display 

but, with limited equipment, a static curriculum, inflexible schedules, 

narrowly defined grade standards, and the regimentation imposed 

through uniform textbooks, they find it difficult to differentiate instruc- 
tion. Slow learners, particularly, suffer from these limitations. 

There is considerable evidence that individualizing reading instruction 
throughout the primary grades would go far toward eliminating reading 
disability and the need for extensive remedial work later on because read- 
ing disability is largely attributable to undifferentiated and maladapted 
instruction in the primary years. It is imperative that educators give 
more attention to this problem in order to enable teachers to find prac- 
tical solutions. 


READING VARIABILITY IN TYPICAL CLASS OR GRADE GROUPS 


Typical elementary school classes show wide range in achievement 
among the pupils enrolled in a single grade. Although there is a universal 
tendency to give uniform instruction, wide individual differences in- 
variably exist. 

Durrell and Duffy* found that third graders ranged from first to sixth 
grade in reading achievement measured by standardized tests. In a second 
grade in a small private school enrolling a highly selected population, the 
seventeen children constituting the group ranged on the Haggerty Read- 
ing Test, Sigma I, from a score of one to a maximum score of 42, equiva- 


1 Durrell, D.D. and Duffy, G. B. “Third Grade Difficulties in Oral Reading.” Educa- 
tion, Vol. 56, pp. 37-40, September, 1935. 
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lent to a grade range from first grade to fifth grade. The distribution was 
as follows: three scored as first graders; four, second; four, third; three, 
fourth; and three, fifth. The median score was high third grade. 

Cornell? reported that a cross section of seven-year-old school chil- 
dren ranged in educational grade from first to low sixth; ten-year-olds 
covered the entire range of elementary and high school years. 

A recent New York City School Bulletin*® reports that a typical cross 
section of seventh term (fourth grade) pupils who were given standard 
achievement tests ranged from first to ninth grade, a range greater than 
the whole elementary course. 

Figure I shows the distribution of grade scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Reading Tests for the elementary school pupils in one 
community in New York State. Although the community is somewhat 
above the average in economic status and educational facilities, a wide 
range in reading achievement is found in every grade. The increasing 
variability in the upper grades is in part attributable to the nature of the 
test, but it also indicates a trend universally found in pupil variability. As 
achievement rises above zero, variability in the distribution representing 
a group of individuals increases. 

In supplying reading materials for elementary schools, educational 
authorities have assumed that material at one grade level is adequate for 
any grade. In a recent newspaper article reporting educational data for 
a large eastern city we read: “With a shock the school authorities found 
that some children were two or even three years below grade in achieve- 
ment.” The authorities should have been shocked had this situation not 
existed, for it is a “normal” situation. There is nothing unusual about 
wide achievement range within a single grade level. In fact, the range 
will ordinarily extend as far above the given grade level as below. The 
idea that all children in a particular school grade are similar in achieve- 
ment level has been exploded. It represents what ideally we might wish 
to find, not what is proven by the experimental data. A single narrow 
class or grade standard never typifies more than a few children near the 

2Cornell, E. L. The Variability of Children of Different Ages and Its Relation to 
School Classification and Grouping. Educational Research Studies, No. 1. Bulletin No. 
1101. University of the State of New York, Albany, 1937. 


3 Review of Departmental Experience in Dealing with Problems of School Maladjust- 
ment. New York City Board of Education Bulletin, Publication No. 28, July, 1937. 
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Figure I. Distributions of Grade Scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Reading 
Tests for Elementary School Pupils in One Community. Dots below 
the base line indicate pupils too low to score. 


(The original of this figure was prepared by Mrs. C. Spivak.) 
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median of the class in a normal population, yet we have tended to impose 
a single universal achievement standard on all. 

It is true that many classroom teachers are not aware how widely their 
pupils vary in achievement in such fundamental skills as reading. Their 
own ratings and examinations tend to disguise or ignore the fundamental 
facts such as those revealed in Figure I. The typical reaction of many 
teachers and others concerned with the education of children on first 
having their attention called to these facts is shown in the following 
recent letter from an enlightened supervisor: 





It has been difficult for our teachers here in School to understand 
that all the children in the third grade would not be able to read on the same 
level. You can’t imagine what a battle it was [when he attempted to explain 
about individual differences and their significance for teachers]. If children 
couldn’t read on a third grade level then it was the fault of the second grade 
teachers! My struggles brought some results because all the teachers are now 
preparing material on different levels. 


As soon as teachers and school authorities more generally realize that 
individual variability within a single class group is not necessarily a re- 
flection on teaching or administrative efficiency, chagrin and embarrass- 
ment will disappear. In the future we may expect to find increasing vari- 
ability within grade groups with the increasing trend toward “straight 
promotion.” 

Educators have long realized the wide variability among children of 
similar age. What they have less fully comprehended is the futility of 
trying to eliminate differences through uniform school instruction. The 
school authority who demands that every child be brought “up to grade” 
in skills by the end of the term is flying in the face of providence. The 
only sensible plan is to set reasonable goals for each individual in har- 
mony with his abilities, background, experiences, and interests. Treating 
children alike only tends to emphasize and accentuate the original dif- 
ferences they show. Actual range becomes greater under pressure to 
achieve.* 

The many complex factors that contribute to individual variation 
among pupils of a given age or school group cannot adequately be dis- 


4 Data showing the tendency of individual differences in achievement to persist over a 
long period of schooling are shown in the form of graphs in Learning the Three R’s by 
Gertrude Hildreth. Educational Publishers, Minneapolis, Minn., 1936. 
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cussed here, but every teacher recognizes differences attributable to 
physical factors, mental maturation, linguistic skill, personality trends, 
variations in background and home experiences, as well as to the child’s 
natural interests and proclivities, It is no more reasonable to suppose that 
all children by the end of the fourth grade should be uniform in reading 
skill than that they should all have attained equal levels of accomplish- 
ment in sports or music. Instead of adopting heroic measures to eliminate 
the natural differences children show in reading skills and trying to force 
all pupils to attain some theoretical average, each child should be helped 
to use his potentialities to a maximum degree. 

“Breaking the lock step” is no new theme in American education, but 
it takes on new significance with the increasingly convincing data we 
have that prove how fundamental is the need for differentiated instruc- 
tion in our schools. 

The problems presented by the slow learner who has failed are cus- 
tomarily met through “remedial work” in the upper grades. Although 
for some time such help may still be necessary and although there will 
always be extreme cases with problems so complex as to require re- 
training by remedial methods, wholesale remedial instruction is inappro- 
priate for several reasons: 

1. The term “remedial” implies that there is something radically 
wrong with the children themselves that has prevented their learning at 
a normal rate and in a normal way, whereas we know that the fault is 
largely in our formalized undifferentiated program. 

2. The term “remedial” implies that the child will quickly be brought 
up to grade by something external that is done to him, but we know that 
this is a futile and impractical goal of instruction. 

3. Remedial reading usually implies a narrow range of techniques, a 
limited conception of the reading process, and fails to utilize the inter- 
relationship between reading as a technique and the functional purposes 
for which one reads. 

Instead of “remedial work,” which some enthusiasts have advocated 
even for the first grade, an individualized program for each child should 
be substituted, based on the teacher’s continuing diagnostic study of the 
child’s needs. 


Techniques that teachers have used successfully in individualizing 
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reading instruction have been reported from time to time in educational 
literature.® 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING TECHNIQUES 
REPORTED BY TEACHERS 


In order to discover what teachers were doing to meet this problem of 
individualized instruction, the writer invited experienced teachers who 
were graduate students at Teachers College, Columbia University, in the 
Summer Session of 1939 to report the methods they had found most 
effective in the elementary school grades in differentiating instruction in 
reading. 

Reports were submitted by twenty-two teachers in public and private 
schools, grades one to eight, from the following states: 


New York 4 Texas I 
Pennsylvania 3 Arkansas I 
Ohio 2 Vermont I 
Indiana I Missouri I 
Florida I Connecticut I 
Maryland I Michigan I 
Oregon I District of Columbia 1 
Colorado I Province of Ontario 1 


Although the statements made relate directly to reading, they apply 
in general to other elementary school subjects. The principles could also 
be applied in high school. 


5 Several recent reports are the following: 

Boney, C. D. and Lemon, Edna. “Individuality in Beginning Reading.” Education, Vol. 
59, pp. 17-20, September, 1938. 

DeLong, V. R. “Primary Promotion by Reading Levels.” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 38, pp. 663-671, May, 1938. 

Donnelly, Helen E. “The Remedial Reading Classroom.” Education, Vol. 59, pp. 31- 
36, September, 1938. 

Durrell, D. D. “Individual Differences and Their Implications with Respect to In- 
struction in Reading.” Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Part I: “The Teaching of Reading.” Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill., 1937. 

Hildreth, Gertrude and Wright, Josephine. Helping Children to Read. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1940. 

Johnson, W. H. “Adjustment Teacher Services in the Chicago Elementary Schools.” 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 37, pp. 264-271, December, 1937. (On individualizing 
work in general.) 
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The replies from the teachers suggested that they had let common 
sense based on experience prevail and had frequently been forced to 
deviate from the course of study requirements or the administrator’s 
ukase, when standard requirements proved inimical to the pupil’s wel- 
fare. They agreed that the supervisor and principal could assist by en- 
couraging more flexible programs, avoiding regimentation, and making 
assistance and materials available. 

The teachers agree that every group presents unique problems. There 
must be readjustment of old ways and experimentation with new 
methods. No “best” way of meeting the problem has been found. They 
believe that individualized work is only successful when satisfactory 
rapport has been established between teacher and children, when chil- 
dren have a feeling of confidence, hopefulness, and ease. Each child 
should be evaluated in terms of his own personality. 

These teachers testify that the more they differentiate materials and 
programs, the more satisfactory are the results attained. Startling gains 
have been made by pupils who would otherwise have “sat” during the 


entire year—gains not only in terms of actual reading skill, but in attitude 
and interest. 


SUMMARY OF TECHNIQUES REPORTED BY TEACHERS 


The following are excerpts from statements made by the teachers, 
classified under several headings. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Sub-Grouping 


Pupils are divided into reading groups on the basis of tests and teacher’s 
judgment. These groups are shifted as the need arises. Members of various 
groups practice, then read to the whole class. 


We group children in groups no larger than six or seven. The same chil- 
dren do not always join the same group. 


While the teacher works with one group, the other children are doing 
seatwork with selected workbook materials. Usually no two children are 
working on the same piece of work at the same time. 


One assistant is provided for the thirty-minute daily reading class. Hence 
we divide the children into groups. We have four groups among nineteen 
second graders. 
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Differentiated Materials 


In a room in which all primary grade children are together the materials 
range from primer to third grade. The books are selected for each child indi- 
vidually according to reading level. Many slow third-grade children enjoy 
first-grade books. 


In a second grade the children in the course of the year read about sixteen 
different books of varied types. 


Each child has several easy workbooks. These workbooks are selected on 
the level of the child’s ability. 


Pupils progress in workbooks according to ability. 
Slow readers are given very easy material. 


A slow reader interested only in cowboys and black magic had material 
on these subjects prepared for him. This was put in a notebook which the 
child illustrated. 


We begin all second graders who are slow, in primers; fourth graders, in 
first or second readers; fifth graders, in second readers. 


The following device was used to procure an adequate amount of silent 
reading material for the entire class of thirty or forty pupils for a minimum 
outlay. Grade III (any other grade similarly): The teacher purchases two 
copies each of Grade I, Grade II, Grade III, and possibly Grade IV Basic 
Readers. (Grades purchased would depend upon reading ability of the class.) 
The complete stories are cut out of the books and mounted on uniform- 
sized mounting paper. (Two books are required since pages are printed on 
both sides.) At the end of each story a list of three or four objective type 
questions is appended. 


Classroom and School Library 


I have a reading table with library cupboard containing books for spare- 
time reading. We have our own classroom library with books on different 
levels. 


We have a small classroom library. Books are changed at two-week inter- 
vals. Included are books related to the current classroom activity. Books read 
by teacher or child to the group were frequently placed in the classroom 


library. 


Children were permitted to borrow books from the school library for the 
entire summer vacation. 
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The teacher helped pupils select books. There was library work two half- 
hour periods each week. 


On alternate days good readers were given workbooks early in the term; 
later they went to the school library to select a book which they returned to 
the class to read. On alternate days this was reversed for the slower readers. 


The public library sent the librarian to school every six weeks or so to 
discuss new books with the children. Each child received a mimeographed 
list of these books. 


The city library brings us from 175 to 180 books during the school year. 
They are on different subjects and different levels. 


In order to arouse and build up an interest in the library and in reading in 
general in the beginning of the year, I show some attractive books, talk about 
the titles and the pictures, and then read the stories to the children. I do this 
for several days to get an accumulation of books on the library table. These 
books are put on the library table where the children are free to handle them 
and become acquainted with them before school and during a free period. 
Later when I think a sufficient background of interest has been built up we 
have a so-called library period, usually on Friday afternoon. Each child 
selects a book to talk about to the class. He shows the book and reads the 
title if he can, and then tells or reads some of the story. I find that the most 
timid or backward child will participate in this library period. If he cannot 
read he can at least tell something about his book. Much later in the year 
the children are able to select books suitable for the activity which happens 
to be going on in our room. 


The School Department of our Public Library cooperates with the public 
schools in furnishing the school libraries. In addition to this, the primary 
teachers may select twenty-five or thirty books for a Room Library to be 
kept for a period of eight weeks, at which time another selection may be 
made. At the beginning of last year few of the second-grade children had 
ever visited a public library, but by June nearly every child was a frequent 
visitor. Many of them interested their parents in going with them. The chil- 
dren’s connection with the library was aided by havi ing one of the branch 
librarians come in several times during the year to tell them stories and to 
show them new books. This interest in books through the varied materials 
in the room library and the library visits was an incentive to wider reading. 


Reading Club Activities 


Reading club—preparing a story for the class according to the level of the 
individual. 
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A slow child occasionally reads to the rest of the class when he knows he 
is prepared to read well. 


At a stated time each week children have opportunity to read from the 
particular book each child has been reading. 


The children have dramatic clubs. Each takes part. 


Individual Coaching 


The very poorest second-grade reader was given daily remedial instruction 
outside the classroom, then fifteen minutes daily with the teacher. 


A coaching teacher is provided who takes small groups into the hall for 
reading work. 


Pupils Help Each Other 


In a three-teacher school, grades one to three in one room: At odd times 
during the day older capable pupils help the one or two slow first- or second- 
grade children individually in the cloakroom. The work is chiefly rereading 
stories. The pupil teacher reports back to the classroom teacher. 


The best second-grade children, after finishing their work, go to a table at 
the back of the room where they help slow pupils. A bright child takes just 
one slow child. The teacher checks work. Others may be sent to the black- 
board. 


Devices and Techniques 


Drill and word games, flash cards, workbooks suited to each child are 
used with the slowest readers. 


Flash cards, phrases, and sentences are made for these slow readers; labels, 
short paragraphs cut from old books. 


Making a picture dictionary is one activity helpful to slow readers. 


Children collaborated on the writing of a story frequently after complet- 
ing an activity unit. 


A daily newspaper was maintained on the blackboard. 
A chart is kept, showing each child’s completion of each unit of reading 
work undertaken. Each child’s record is on the single large class chart. This 


furnishes an incentive for him to complete his units. The chart is large enough 
to be seen all over the room. 
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Upper ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Studying the Individual Child’s Requirements 


We determine the child’s needs as well as possible from all available rec- 
ords, and keep records of this information on cards for convenient use. We 
analyze test results as to type of errors made, notable weak points, etc. With 
a test of the type of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Elementary Form, the 
graph may be plotted, giving the student as well as the teacher a picture of 
his needs. For as much personalized instruction as possible, the teacher may 
list each child’s difficulties for ready reference. This also facilitates grouping 
students with particular needs. We give the student some sort of Interest In- 
ventory to guide the teacher in choosing reading materials for the student. 


A valuable source of insight into a student’s needs may be gained from the 
child’s own opinion of his difficulties. 


In the sixth grade a standardized reading test is given at the beginning of 
the year. As a result the entire class is divided into three groups. 


Grouping, Reclassification, and Individual Help 


[Teachers of intermediate and upper grades made less mention of sub- 
grouping than teachers in the primary grades. More mention was made 
of individual coaching and tutoring, or remedial clinic work. | 


Reading aloud was practiced by the various groups in the slow reading 
class, in corners of the classroom, in the cloakroom, on the steps in the hall, 
or in a vacant room down the hall. 


Slow children are more closely supervised by the teacher than the bright 
children. Although they all vary in their particular difficulty, usually three or 
four can be grouped together. They do their reading on the classroom unit, 
but use books far simpler than those provided for the gifted and average 
learner. 


A slow or retarded pupil may go to the grade below just for the subject in 
which he needs extra help. This works well if he is talked to and agrees to the 
plan, and no outside criticism is allowed by other pupils. Often, too, his 
association with another teacher who has not been connected with the sub- 
ject in which he needs help has proven beneficial. 


Those students selected for the remedial reading class are scheduled to the 
remedial reading teacher instead of the regular free reading period. 
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Class work is departmentalized among three teachers in grades five and six, 
The slowest reading group iS given to one teacher as a home room. 


We let a bright pupil, if he chooses to, be responsible for helping the 
slower. He may - work with him on one side of the room, in the hall, or out- 
side. Often a child seems to be more successful than an adult for a brief time. 


Differentiated Materials 


Many reading periods find every child reading a different book, one as 
near his grade as possible, but often below it. 


We have several sets of readers. The faster children usually read more 
books. 


The child brings in something from the outside that he wishes to read. It 
may be an article related to something we are studying, or a joke, a poem, 
something the child has written. 


Collecting interesting articles or stories from sources outside the classroom 
is one activity carried on. This material is clipped, mounted, placed in folders, 
and indexed for the use of the class. 


The teacher provides other printed and mimeographed material. 


The very slowest of all are given specially prepared mimeographed ma- 
terial on the unit with comprehension check questions, or are given appro- 
priate workbooks. More capable children help the slowest children by hear- 
ing them outside the room read orally the material worked with silently. 
They also check the workbook exercises. 


Gifted children are given much freedom in preparing assignments, and re- 
porting their reading. 


The instructional program is on a unit basis. Standard basal texts are used, 
but there are six different basal books used in sixth grade. Books are also 
used from other grades if these are appropriate. Usually in these books can 
be found stories or material on the particular unit being studied. 


Individual use is made of workbooks and study-type pamphlets. 


Classroom and School Library 


A corner of the room is used as a library where supplementary books, 
magazine articles, and books from the public library are kept. Individual 
levels of reading ability are provided for through books collected from all 
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the classroom libraries in the school, but trips are also made to the city 
library, so that each child may select for himself. 


All students in our elementary school are scheduled one period every day 
to the free reading library. 


The children’s librarian in the public library schedules three regular visits 
to the library for all grades each year. She explains the resources of the 
library and shows the children how to use them, tells short bits from some of 
the interesting new books, has books out for children to look into, and helps 
the children select books. She runs a library club during vacation. She co- 
operates with teachers in supplying needed classroom books. 


The library sends us books periodically and asks us to rate them, filling 
out a form for this purpose, the child stating his judgment of the book he 
has chosen, and describing something of the contents. 


The children’s librarian in the branch public library sends book jackets, 
which are posted. The children read the books and often get the ones they 
like. The children are privileged to bring their own or library books to 
school to read during spare time. 


Activities, Techniques, and Devices 


The bulletin board, which reaches across the back of the room, was in 
constant use. Popular features from the newspaper were posted there—pic- 
tures and articles about things studied, teams, room notices, current events, 
safety items, posters, etc. 


We had a class newspaper made by the pupils. 


Voluntary reports before the class of interesting books or stories read was 
an enjoyable activity. 


Children take turns reading to the group. 


When the children read parts in a play the rest of the class serves as 
audience. 


We had frequent oral reading of conversational parts, or the parts with 
pleasing word pictures. Half the reading of the geography material is oral. 


Almost daily the teacher read to the class, and usually a child would get the 
book later to read over what the teacher had read or to read ahead. 


Records were kept by each child of free reading. Children wrote book 
reports. 
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Illustrated covers for stories were brought to the classroom library. The 
child had to read the story in order to illustrate it. 


A weekly program is made out. On different days the teacher goes over 
individual children’s difficulties; pupils use the Weekly Reader at appropriate 
level for each child, answer comprehension questions; there are free readin 


opportunities, work with study-type exercises, children’s bookshelf, free 
reading periods. 


Book reviews were written by pupils for the Sunday issues of the local 
newspaper. 


We worked on the hard words each child encountered in silent reading. 
These were usually different for each child. Children were taught various 
means of working out new words which were sometimes placed on the 
blackboard. The dictionary was also used (Thorndike Junior) to look up 
meaning and pronunciation. We worked on hard words at the end of the 
lesson, putting most practice on words pupils would meet again. 


In the upper grades we kept an account of difficult words—recorded them 
alphabetically. This may also be done with words troublesome in spelling and 
composition work. 


The children who needed it had speech correction lessons. One child had 
lip-reading lessons. 


Charts were kept for each child, the child marking the record himself for 
each unit of reading material completed. 


Our school is a progressive type, which uses the integrated program with 
a social studies core, or sometimes a science or literature center of interest. 
The selection of the projects for our activity program is made by the pupils 
with the advice and guidance of the teacher. That i is, the pupils’ interests are 
allowed to dictate the subject, except in the case of certain units, such as Con- 
servation, Labor, or Health, which the faculty believes should be the expe- 
rience of everyone; in these cases the interests of the children are led to the 
matter to be “developed. Individual projects often run concurrently with 
group projects or separately. The pupils prefer to work in committees. At 
one time last winter, a group of girls was working on nursing, another on 
birds, while the boys formed groups on aviation, telegraphy, rocks, and in- 
sects. While these individual units are under way, the pupils, when asked 
what their plans are for the day, invariably say, “Work on our projects.’ ’ To 
care for individual levels of reading ability, books are collected from the 
classroom libraries of all the rooms in the school, bus trips are made to the 
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city library (five miles distant) so that each one may select for himself the 
materials that seem interesting and suitable, pamphlets from the government 
or other sources are sent for, and the teacher provides other printed and 
mimeographed material. Notes are taken and reports are made to the whole 
group. Final reports may take the form of dramatizations, booklets, movies, 
illustrated talks, which are usually shared with other groups in the school. 


SUMMARY 


The methods reported by twenty-two experienced teachers in their 
attempts to individualize reading instruction in various public and private 
schools, grades one to eight, were classified according to type of device 
or procedure used. In the primary grades the following methods were 
most commonly employed: sub-grouping of pupils in regular class 
groups, individual coaching for the slowest pupils, differentiated ma- 
terials, the development of school and classroom libraries, visits from the 
city librarian and the loan of books, reading club activities, various games 
and drills. 

In the middle and upper grades the following methods were most fre- 
quently used: studying the individual’s requirements so as to adapt in- 
struction to his needs, sub-grouping and reclassification of pupils, isolated 
individual coaching for extreme retardates, differentiated materials, or- 
ganization of classroom libraries, use of the school library, excursions to 
the city library, unit projects and activities around which individualized 
reading is centered, various techniques, such as the use of a bulletin 
board, class newspaper, reports, individualized word study, charts of 
progress made, book reviews, reading club activities. 

In adapting reading instruction to individual pupils, teachers found it 
necessary to disregard uniform standards. They recommended that read- 
ing assignments be based on adequate study and sympathetic understand- 
ing of each child’s requirements. 
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Tuis is the last of a series of four articles analyzing the arguments for 
and against local control and for and against central control of govern- 
mental services which have appeared in the political science literature of 
various countries. As was indicated in the Introduction to the series, 
appearing in the December, 1939, issue of THe Recorp, most of the 
materials were gathered originally by a staff of Works Progress Admin- 
istration investigators under the immediate supervision of Dr. Francis G. 
Cornell and were supplemented by Dr. Studenski. 


Paut R. Mort 


IV. Excessive Centralization of Government 


E XCESSIVE centralization of government may mean either (1) vesting 
in the central government complete and direct responsibility for 
the management of most, or possibly even all, of the public services main- 
tained in the country, and the restriction of the sphere of local self- 
government to a few minor public services, or even the complete aban- 
donment of local self-government; or it may mean (2) the assumption by 
the central government of a very extensive and minute control over the 
operations of the local governmental units. The dangers of either form 
of overcentralization are treated quite extensively in the literature of 
political science. Overcentralization, it is said, (1) promotes a rule of an 
irresponsible national bureaucracy and destroys democracy; (2) results 
in a neglect of local needs; (3) destroys local civic interest, initiative, and 


Note. The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance rendered by Mr. Leo Fishman, 
Assistant in Economics at New York University, in the analysis of the data. 
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responsibility, individual freedom and self-reliance; (4) results in the 
instability of governmental policies, and of the government itself; (5) 
results in ineficiency and waste; (6) produces a congestion of business, 
industry, arts, and culture in the capital and the economic and cultural 
decay of the rest of the country; and (7) weakens national unity and 
national security. 


PROMOTION OF AN IRRESPONSIBLE NATIONAL BUREAUCRACY 


Excessive centralization of government, according to many writers, 
promotes the rule of an irresponsible national bureaucracy and destroys 
democracy. The reason given is that the national legislature generally has 
so many measures of national importance to consider that it has no time 
to consider measures of only local importance. It must, therefore, delegate 
the local matters to the heads of the administrative departments even 
though those matters involve questions of public policy. Thus, in con- 
travention of democratic principles, policy making is delegated to ad- 
ministrative officers. Moreover, the local questions involved are left to be 
decided finally, not by the heads of the departments who are responsible 
to the national legislature or to the elected national executive, but by the 
subordinate employees of the department, the permanent civil servants 
who are practically irremovable, and responsible to no one. Since the 
heads of the departments generally hold office only temporarily, they 
have no opportunity to acquire the expert knowledge necessary for a 
decision on the matters presented to them. Nor is it humanly possible for 
them to be acquainted with the multiple angles of the problems that are 
brought before them. They, therefore, must depend for advice on their 
subordinates—the civil servants, and sign documents which the latter 
present to them, even though they may not know their true implications. 

The civil servants gain dominance not only over the ministers but also 
over the legislators, who depend on them for information, advice, and 
special favors. They form a closely-knit self-perpetuating group. They 
are bound together by common tradition and self-interest, a common 
distrust of the intelligence of the common citizens, and common con- 
tempt for popular government; and they shield one another. They be- 
come, in time, an entrenched and independent power in the country, in 
fact, its real government. Where a bureaucracy develops, democracy 
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comes to an end. Thus runs the argument against excessive centralization. 

There is wide agreement in the literature that bureaucracy lacks imagi- 
nation, discourages initiative, and exercises a deadening influence oe 
national life. It is not only oppressive, it is slow and inefficient. 

The evils of bureaucracy are so dreaded in a democratic country that 
the very mention of the word condemns the system of which it is a part. 
The argument of bureaucracy is, therefore, the most potent of all 
arguments advanced in American political discussion against excessive 
centralization. Brun, a French writer, says:* 


Centralization promotes bureaucracy, the dangers of which have sufficiently 
been demonstrated. The civil servants, greater in number from day to day, 
are powerful, and in practice almost irresponsible. They weigh heav ily on the 
budget, and as if in spite of themselves, upon indiv idual enterprises, which 
often appear to them suspicious . . . thus France is not a democracy; it is a 
bureaucracy. 

Bureaucracy engenders red tape, multiplies and complicates administration. 
The most elementary matters drag indefinitely, demanding an excessive 
amount of work, time, and the expenditure of money which is an actual waste. 

Such centralized system of spoliation makes for the abatement of the moral 
level of the nation. Raudot had found that the system tended to make of the 
people, beggars and nonentities; and Mr. Barres with greater energy said: 
“We are a people owned body and soul by its government . . . We cannot 
do anything more in France without asking permission . . . and centraliza- 
tion looks with a jealous eye upon any dev elopment of collective association.” 


Guy quotes a member of the Chamber of Deputies as follows:? “In a 
recent article, M. Ch. Beauquier, a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from Doubs, says: ‘Ministers last for ephemeral periods only; they do 
not have sufficient time to penetrate into bureaucracy’s puzzling mys- 
teries. Thus they merely become the mouth-pieces of department-direc- 
tors and division-chiefs.’”” D’Avenel says: * “‘. . . an absolute democracy, 
like ours, becomes an unbearable tyrant when it attempts to nationalize 
certain activities like roads, hospitals, schools, the care of which could be 
spread among 30 or 309 or 30,000 assemblies.” 


1 Brun, T. Charles. Le Regionalisme, pp. 15-16. Bloud & Cie., Paris, 1911. 

2 Guy, Marc. La Decentralization Administrative, Hier, Aujourd’ hui, Demain, p. 12. 
Driay Cahen, Paris, 1916. 

3 D’Avenel, George. La Reforme Administrative, p. 94. Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1891. 
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Eulerich quotes Stein, the eminent German scholar and administrator, 
as writing in 1807:* 


In those state departments consisting of statutory bureaucratic employees, 
the mercenary spirit is easily and usually dev eloping; there we find a life 
consisting of forms and academic theories, unfamiliarity with the district 
which is being administered, perhaps indifference—often even apathy towards 
duties, fear of changes and improvements which might induce an increase in 
work or burden the exalted members, while employees in lower brackets 
attempt to escape any additional work. 

5 6c 


Laski observes: ° “Concentration [of power] at any special point with- 


in society increases the possibility of its perversion for dubious purpose, 

. (the long story of grievances in the French civil service is a record 
that no believer in state absorptiveness can contemplate with equanim- 
ity.)” According to Smith,° “What Centralism encourages is, not diffused 


improvement, but sycophancy, selfishness, and mediocrity.” In another 
place, he maintains that: * 


Centralization seeks to obliterate all sense of the rights, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of free-men; to throw every obstacle in the way of the discharge of 
all of those; and to make Representative Bodies, w hether Local or General, 
but practical falsehoods, kept only as forms, under the mask of which the 
work of Despotism may be more effectively carried on, and all reality of Free 
Institutions the more easily blotted out. 


On the subject of completely centralized bureaucracy Ashley writes: * 


Experience, ancient and modern alike, has shown conclusively that a com- 
pletely centralized bureaucracy—that is, a self-recruiting body of officials 
working from a single centre, and responsible only to itself—cannot carry on 
indefinitely the administration of a large country; it tends to ignore the 
varieties of local conditions, to become stereotyped in its ideas and methods, 
and overburdened; and sooner or later a breakdown becomes inevitable. And 

*Eulerich, Wilhelm. Dekonzentration der Grosstadt im Spiegel der Reichsreform, 
p- 24. Otto Petersen, Essen, Buchdomkerle, 1933. 

5 Laski, Harold J. Authority in the Modern State, p. 120. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1919. 

®Smith, J. Toumlin. Local Self-Government Unmystified, p. 59. The Social Science 
Association, London, 1857. 

TSmith, J. Toumlin. Local Self-Government and Centralization, p. 399. John Chap- 
man, London, 1851. 


8 Ashley, Percy Holden. Local and Central Government, pp. 1-2. P. S. King, Ltd., 
London, 1906. 
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where the people have been discouraged from taking an interest in the tasks 
of government, where they have not been habituated to the management of 
public affairs, the collapse, when the bureaucracy fails, is so much the greater, 
since there is nothing which can be substituted for the broken down official 
organization. 


NEGLECT OF LOCAL NEEDS 


Extreme centralization, according to many writers in political science, 
results in a neglect of local needs. The national legislature is too absorbed 
with national affairs to give adequate attention to local matters. It tends 
to pass general laws relating to localities, which cannot possibly take care 
of special local situations, or else to make provision for the special con- 
ditions only of such communities as have substantial representation. 

Since the urban communities are as a rule under-represented in the 
national legislature and the representatives of the agricultural districts 
who dominate it have no understanding of urban problems and lack 
sympathy for cities, urban problems receive an especially inadequate or 
improper treatment in the legislature. Moreover, local interests are often 
sacrificed to partisan political considerations. Instead of being decided on 
their merits local matters become a football of national politics. 

The national administrative officers who dispose of the local affairs are 
even more inclined than the national legislature to apply uniform rules 
to varying situations. Uniformity of treatment simplifies their tasks. That 
such uniformity does violence to local development often concerns them 
little. They generally lack intimate acquaintance with the situations of 
the particular localities and therefore are unable to consider these situa- 
tions even if they wished to do so. 

Hintze refers as follows to Rousseau’s arraignment of centralization 
on the ground that local needs are neglected thereunder:°® 

Rousseau explained in his Contrat Social (Volume II, Chapter IX) how 
the very organization of a large state anticipates a complicated administrative 
system in cities, districts and provinces; how identical statutes cannot be 
applied to the numerous provinces where we encounter dissimilar customs, 
different living conditions and considerably varying climate. Owing to these 


factors, says Hintze, the provinces cannot thrive under a highly centralized 
form of government. 


® Hintze, Hedwig. Staatseinheit und Federalismus im Alten Frankreich und in der 
Revolution, p. 74. Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart, 1928. 
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Paul Boncour, a former member of the French Cabinet and an emi- 
nent advocate of regional decentralization in France, observes: *° 


. secondary territorial groups such as provinces, communes, etc., have 
such diverse characteristics amongst themselves that they hardly tolerate the 
uniform frame imposed upon them by the laws and decisions of the central 
state, whose burdensome restraint stifles their initiative, and whose congestion 
dries up the sources of life that exist in them. 


Tikhonov, a Russian author, writes as follows:” 


Inasmuch as the central administration is remote from the life of the people 
and does not possess the necessary knowledge, it follows that it cannot under- 
stand the needs and desires of the communities. It may have the best of inten- 
tions and the utmost consideration towards those communities; it may even 
be conceded that it has a certain amount of knowledge; in short, it may be 
allowed the most favorable conditions; still it will be incapable of administer- 
ing the local economy satisfactorily. The fact that it is lacking in qualities 
possessed by a proprietor, i.e., direct interest in the business, thrift calculations 
and a master’s eye, deprives it of all essentials so necessary for good govern- 
ment. 


Laski refers to the failure of the British Government to govern the 
affairs of Canada and Australia from Downing Street:?* 


It has become obvious that the complex of interests we call Canada and 
Australia can be better governed from Ottawa or from Melbourne than 
where, as in the first part of the nineteenth century, commands radiated out- 
wards from a single centre at Whitehall. . . . The reasons are manifold 
enough. Downing Street was, in the first sixty years of the nineteenth century, 
literally unable to cope with the complex problems that confronted it; and 
the attempt to construct, as notably in the colonial administration of Lord 
Grey, a uniform and equal policy for things that were neither equal nor uni- 
form was bound to result only in constant and dangerous irritation. Nor was 
it for long conceivable that a community like Australia would be content to 
leave the centre of its ultimate political power, in any sense save that of legal 
dignity, outside the chief residence of its economic interests. 


The American writers discuss mostly the neglect of local needs under 
excessive state centralization. They have little to say about the neglect of 
10 Boncour, Paul. Féderalisme Economique. F . Klein, Paris, 1900. 


1 Tikhonov, T. I. Zemstvo Rossii 1 Na Okrainach, pp. 110-111. Petrograd, 1907. 
12 Laski, op. cit., pp. 75, 76. 
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state or local needs under excessive national centralization, since, as has 
already been stated, this issue has as yet scarcely arisen. Professor Good- 
now says:** 


Our study of the history of municipal development shows us that the too 
extensive exercise of the control of the state over the municipality prevents 
the development i in the municipality of that local life whose existence is so 
requisite to the proper occupation of that great field of activity opened to the 
modern municipality by the social development of the nineteenth century. 
There is a great danger that the municipality may be hampered by the state 
in the exercise of powers which are necessary to municipal development. 
There is also a great danger that the interests of the municipality will be dis- 
regarded by the state, that the municipality will be sacrificed to the state. 

The exercise of the legislative control over cities has been disastrous in its 
effect upon cities’ interest, too, because this control has been exercised in too 
many instances in the interest of the state and national political parties and 
not in that of effective municipal government. The organization of cities has 
too often been changed not because the change made was expected to make 
the city a more efficient governmental machine, but because it favored the 
political party in control of the state legislature. 


On the subject of state control Beard holds that: 


The state legislature is unfitted to exercise control over matters which 
affect only the dwellers in large cities. It is composed mainly of countrymen 
or residents of small towns who are not familiar with the requirements of 
urban life . . . there are a number of purely municipal problems which can- 
not have any considerable interests for the people of the state at large. 


DESTRUCTION OF CIVIC INTEREST, INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE, 
AND MORAL FIBER OF THE NATION 


Much emphasis is placed by writers in political science on the fact 
that overcentralization destroys civic interest, individual initiative, and 
the moral fiber of the nation. Citizens are discouraged from participating 
actively in civic affairs either as candidates for public office, or as voters, 
or as members of civic organizations, inasmuch as they are unable to 
influence materially the public policy under a system of this sort. Their 


13 Goodnow, Frank J. and Bates, Frank G. Municipal Government, pp. 121-122, 124. 
The Century Co., New York, 1925. 

14 Beard, Charles A. American Government and Politics, p. 704. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1910. 
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freedom is restricted by the rules promulgated by the national adminis- 
trative officers. Not being allowed to exercise their initiative, they be- 
come subservient subjects of a national bureaucracy. 

Brun, the French writer already quoted, points out that: 


An exaggerated centralization not only fails to provide proper training of 
the citizens in handling public affairs, but it v irtually kills their interest. 


D’Avenel, writing in the late eighties, comments on the indifference 
with which the average Frenchman regards changes in the government. 
He ascribes this indifference to the excessive centralization of govern- 
ment in France:*® 


The French peasant and laborer are so softened and manageable that they 
accept the news of a change in the government as a farmer accepts the news 
of a change in proprietorship; it would seem as if France were alien to them, 
that she were not their country but they merely were its irresponsible tenants, 
little interested in the great reforms not of their particular concern. 


Proudhon, in a book published in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
writes: ** 


For such a system even a monkey would suffice to be at its head. Once the 
machine is mounted, everything and everybody obeys. Nobody cares to re- 
quire or request intelligence, guarantee or morality from the central power. 


Paul Bourget, the famous novelist, at the turn of the century exclaims:** 


How can the Frenchman regain that lost prestige when everything around 
him tends to dampen his spirit of enterprise, when he is handicapped at every 
step of his life by the restraining red-tape of over-government? 


Holland, an English writer, referring to the extension of central con- 
trol over local governments in England, says:” 


If the centralizing process is pursued much further the local government 
will lose in attraction for men who like to do responsible work for nothing 
but its own sake. 


15 Brun, op. cit., p. 15. 

16 D’Avenel, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

17 Proudhon, P. J. Du Principe Federatif, p. 26. Editions Bossard, Paris, 1921. 

18 Bourget, Paul. Etudes et Portraits, Decentralisation, pp. 173-175. Plon, Paris, 1906. 

19 Holland, Bernard H. “Central and Local Government.” Edinburgh Review, January, 
1923. 
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Campbell, another English writer, in 1923 makes the same point: ” 


A more important factor to be taken into account is the effect of this con- 
tinual interference upon members of the authority. Men of the type we re- 
quire will not be attracted to the public service so readily if they feel that 
their initiative and enterprise are curbed and thwarted by a government 
official. Those men who are keenest to serve their community have their zeal 
dulled and their enthusiasm damped by the increasing pressure of control 
from above. 


Picton, an earlier writer in England, says:** 


Centralization, when carried to excess, emasculates public spirit, induces a 
careless indifference to the welfare of the community, takes away the sense 
of responsibility in local affairs, tends to produce a degrading subserviency to 
the powers above. 


Smith, to whom we have previously referred, writes on this point:” 


Centralization crushes and deadens every moral and intellectual faculty, 
and sets up in their stead, the presumptuous pedantries of hired functionaries, 
by which life shall be regulated and action shall be guided; it brutalizes and 
debases, and begets and fosters a grovelling material selfishness alone. 

The surest way to dwarf the development of either intellectual or moral 
faculties is to encourage the feeling of dependence, and reliance upon, and 
continual looking up to others for every rule of action; to engender the habit 
of conceiving that everything is to be done for us, by others, —instead of for 
ourselves, by ourselves. 


With regard to concentrated power Laski observes: ** 


Power . . . which is largely concentrated at a single political centre will 
produce a race of men who do not display interest in its consequences. In 
some sort that is a fact that lies at the root of our problems. 


Among the American expressions on this subject, the following state- 
ments by the National Advisory Committee on Education, with respect 
to the effect on the citizen of the transfer of educational responsibility 


20 Campbell, H. K. “Local Government and the Businessman.” Accountant, pp. 507- 
512, October 13, 1923. 

21 Picton, J. A. “Self-Government in Towns.” Contemporary Review, p. 678, 1878. 

22 Smith, Local Self-Government and Centralization, pp. 399, 66. 

23 Laski, op. cit., p. 73. 
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from local governments to the national authority is in line with the ideas 
of the European writers quoted above:** 


. If, as citizen, he loses his sense of personal and local responsibility for 
ies wligtasion of his own and his neighbor’s children, there is little hope that 
he will feel a keen sense of responsibility for less personal civic services, or 
that his children will develop that capacity for self-government which is the 
essential foundation of popular sovereignty. 


INSTABILITY OF GOVERNMENTAL POLICY AND THE GOVERNMENT 
ITSELF, UNDER EXCESSIVE CENTRALIZATION 


Several writers stress the fact that under extreme centralization gov- 
ernmental policy is unstable and the government itself is insecure. They 
point out that an aggressive minority may, by means of effective propa- 
ganda, inflame the minds of the people against the existing governmental 
policy and party in control, and secure a complete reversal of policy, and 
even change of government. Or it may, by means of political intrigue, 
bring such a result about. Any change in the policies or compositions of 
an extremely centralized government has immediate consequences for 
the country as a whole. This instability of governmental policy and of 
the government itself is said to interfere with the orderly development 
of the country and to endanger the freedom of the people. 

Chaudey, a student of French politics in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, as quoted by Proudhon observes: *° 


In a unitary state centralization extends over ev ery aspect of public life, 
never surrendering any of its powers; it becomes universal. . It is an im- 
mense force in the hands of the public authority, used to accomplish whatever 
may be the authority’s whim at the moment. Every change in the character of 
the authority immediately changes the direction in which centralization oper- 
ates. An instrument of liberal policies today under a liberal government, it 
becomes tomorrow a formidable aid for the usurpation of power by an 
usurper and, after the usurpation, a formidable instrument of despotism. In 
centralized governments officials are constantly tempted to abuse their power 
and the liberties of the people are forever threatened. In the face of such a 
force neither individual nor collective rights are sure of their existence from 
one day to another. Under these conditions, centralization is tantamount to 


4 Advisory Committee on Education. Federal Relation to Education. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, October, 1931. 
% Proudhon, op. cit., p. 148. 
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the stripping of the people of all defences against the abuses of authority and 
condemns liberty to a continual struggle against force. 


Grimm says, as quoted by Smith: *° 


But to this centralization is to be ascribed the childishness and sluggish- 
ness . . . of most continental populations in quiet times; and the madness 
which seems to seize them if the central power once drops the reins. From 
unreflecting obedience they pass at once to equally unreflecting rebellion, 
civil war and foreign war. 


Chapman writes:?" 


Over-centralization of government means a slack and ineffective control on 
the part of the constituents, and it increases the risk of storms of unreasonable 
discontent and unreasoning excitement. 


EXCESSIVE CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRY AND CULTURE 
AT THE MAIN CENTER 


Extreme centralization of government, say some authorities, results in 
the concentration of all political activity and of the huge administrative 
personnel of the government at the capital of the country. This, in turn, 
tends to produce also an excessive concentration of industry, trade, and 
culture at the main city. Business activity, at the center, becomes con- 
gested. Industry is separated from its sources of supply. The advantages 
of the outlying sections of the country for substantial industrial develop- 
ment are neglected. The efficiency of the whole national economy is 
lowered. Gifted people flock to the main city where literature, music, 
and the arts flourish. Cultural activity becomes superabundant. Writers 
and artists, competing for the attention of the people, begin to resort to 
extravagences of all sorts. Extreme and decadent forms of art make their 
appearance. At the same time there is a paucity of cultural activity in the 
rest of the country. The people in the outlying sections lack contact 
with intellectual and artistic leaders and opportunities for participation 
in cultural activity of a high grade. They grow ever more provincial or 
coarse in their tastes. 

26 Smith, Local Self-Government Unmystified, p. 59. 


27 Chapman, Sydney J. Local Self-Government and State Aid, p. 8. S. Sonnenschein & 
Company, Ltd., London, 1899. 
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Cole says succinctly with respect to centralization and decentralization:** 


Centralization of the State breeds centralization elsewhere, and state de- 
centralization would at once make possible a vast decentralization of many 
forms of economic activity and voluntary association. 


Brun says:”° 


Centralization encourages rural exodus toward the densely populated cen- 
ters. This is one of the gravest problems which it originates. In addition to the 
harm done to agriculture, the exodus from the provinces to the large cities 
constitutes an increasing danger to health and morality. Our literature, our 
art, even our fashion have ioe their originality by the servile imitation of 
Paris. . . . Paris drains the finest intellects and too often corrupts them. We 
have not in France a movement such as produced by a Ruskin or a William 
Morris. Under centralized administration the economic interests of the local- 
ities are poorly defended. Parliament has reached the point where legislation 
is practically unsatisfactory to everybody. The centralization in Paris of rail- 
road termini, of banks and capital, of large department stores, is the cause of 


considerable harm to local initiative in business and the development of the 
rural districts. 


Proudhon describes the course of centralization in the following 
words: ” 


. . « political life leaves the provinces for the center, and a marasmus affects 
the nation already in a hydrocephalous condition. As Lamennais expressed it: 
“with centralization you have apoplexy at the center and paralysis at the ex- 
tremities.” 


RESULTING INEFFICIENCY AND WASTE 


Overcentralization, it is said, breeds inefhiciency and waste. Some 
features of this inefficiency and waste have already been described in 
the course of the discussion of the evils of a bureaucracy that grows up 
in a centralized state. It has been indicated that bureaucracy is sluggish 
and dependent upon red tape. The taxpayers are not able to enforce 
economy on the national legislature and administration. The lack of 
familiarity with local conditions on the part of the national officials is 


*8 Cole, George D. H. The Future of Local Government, p. 33- Cassell & Co., London, 
1921. 


** Brun, op. cit., pp. 19-23. 
% Proudhon, op. cit., pp. 122-123. 
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cited as one of the causes of inefficiency and wasteful use of public funds, 
The incompetence of the national administration is especially pro- 
nounced, it is said, in the management of the local economic services, 

Laski quotes Sir Henry Taylor as thus describing the functioning of 
a typical bureaucratic official: * : 


. Sir Henry Taylor explained the evils of the irresponsibility that ex- 
sed in his day. “By evading decisions wherever they can be evaded,” he 
wrote, “by shifting them on other departments and authorities whenever they 
can be shifted; by giving decisions on superficial examination . . by de- 
ferring questions till, as Lord Bacon said, they resolve of deeniiven by 
undertaking nothing for the public good which the public voice does not call 
for; by conciliating loud and energetic individuals at the expense of such 
public interests as are dumb and do not attract attention; by sacrificing every- 
where what is feeble and obscure to what is influential and cognizable . . ,, 
the single functionary may . . . reduce his business within his powers, and 
perhaps obtain for himself the most valuable of all reputations in this line of 
life, that of a safe man.” 


Cole says: * 


The State is not a suitable body, either to administer economic or social 
services, or to serve as the representative of the consumer or user in relation 
to such services, whatever form of administration may be adopted for them. 
The State is a piece of political machinery which, w hatever may be its other 
uses, is at least singularly ill-adapted for this work. For the economic work of 
Society and for the administration of its social services we require bodies 
directly constituted with this object in view, and not bodies which make a 
half-hearted attempt to deal with such questions in the time which they can 
find over from their many functions of political government. 


Finer observes: ** 


Economy in government demands the smallest possible quantity of ex- 
pensive servants. This inevitably compels government to express its com- 
mands and advice in writing, and this, by reference not to all the diversities 
of each particular situation, but to supposed average or general qualities 
learned most usually from other peoples’ reports and wholesale statistics. This 
process is what we often have at the back of our minds when we speak of 
“bureaucracy.” 


31 Laski, op. cit., p. 50. 
32 Cole, op. cit., p. 123. 
33 Finer, Herman. English Local Government, p. 4. Columbia University Press, 1934. 
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D’Avenel writes on the waste of overcentralization: ** 


Four hundred deputies in Paris will vote with their eyes closed, some bil- 
lions of francs in one bloc, for the construction of ports, canals, rail-lines for 
certain localities, while if they were sitting in their respective seats of their 
General State Assemblies individually they would refuse, in detail, to favor 
any of these enterprises whose necessity w ould appear to them not sufficiently 
demonstrated, nor sufficiently pressing. 


THE WEAKENING OF NATIONAL UNITY AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


The excessive centralization of government, according to some writers, 
weakens national unity and national security. It sows the seeds of dis- 
content among the people. Sooner or later separatists’ movements develop 
in those sections of the country which feel themselves especially neg- 
lected by the central government. Allegiance to the national govern- 
ment, under an extremely centralized system, often rests on a very weak 
foundation—that of fear of consequences to oneself of disloyalty, rather 
than that of a realization of the advantages enjoyed together with the 
other citizens in the national state. 

National security is weakened under extreme centralization by the fact 
that the citizens are denied thereunder the opportunities fully to exercise 
their capacity and initiative either individually or in local groups. It is 
also weakened by the inefficiency of the bureaucratic apparatus of the 
government and, finally, by the dangerous concentration of the political 
and industrial activity of the nation in one geographic center, which, in 
the event of war, becomes an easy target for attack by the enemy. 

Paul Loppin maintains that:* 


. centralization destroys public sentiment, demoralizes and stifles the 
national spirit: it isolates Frenchmen from Frenchmen. 


Smith states the case against extreme centralization as follows: *® 


Centralization stirs up jealousies and strifes and heartburnings between 
different orders and different classes; hinders all discussion, and thrusts down, 


$4 D’Avenel, op. cit., p. 25. 
35 Loppin, Paul. Le Self-Gouvernment en France, p. 93. A. Pedone, Paris, 1908. 
36 Smith, Local Self-Government and Centralization, p- 400. 
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instead, its own dictated conclusions; it seeks to sow divisions that it may the 
better rule. 


Charles Brun writes: ** 


Centralization constitutes a menace to national defense. In 1870, Paris hay- 
ing been surrounded, the French gave up; they had lost the habit of thinking, 
deciding, daring. 


Bocquet, writing soon after the World War, quotes Briand, as saying 
in the Chamber of Deputies on March 21, 1919:*° 


“ 


. . . the war has demonstrated to us how fearful and dangerous is that 
sort of national concentration in the Central Power. Can we not understand 
that if a new administration organization is not given to the country, if its 
financing remains wholly centralized, if all our citizens are not allowed to 
capitalize upon their initiative and on their intelligence, if we do not furnish 
them the means to do so, then the future will be obscure in spite of victory?” 


Carter, in his discussion of the regionalist movement in France, in 
November, 1919, makes this significant observation: ® 


France would perhaps have been in a better position to resist German 
aggression if her provinces developed themselves long ago and if they had 
thus carried through a number of public works. The industrial centralization 
round Paris rendered the possible loss of the capital an exceedingly great peril 
for France, because all of her industries were thus concentrated, and here, too, 
all of her railway system was knotted together,—making Paris a railway center 
of extraordinary importance. France decentralized, as has been proven by 
her history, w ould certainly have as good a capacity for resistance against 
possible aggression as would an over-centralized France. 


Barrot, a French author writing in 1861, makes the charge that extreme 
centralization breeds war, and thereby brings about, eventually, national 
rule: 

However, these special activities run their course soon and are expensive, 


and the last and most effective means to maintain temporary solidarity of a 
nation where the people do not speak for themselves is always war. Centrali- 


37 Brun, op. cit., p. 14. 

38 Bocquet, Lucien. La Reforme des Impositions Locales, p. 61. Libraire de la Société 
du Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1921. 

89 Carter, Huntley. “Enquiry into Economic Regionalism in France.” The Sociological 
Review, p. 127, Autumn, 1919. 

40 Barrot, Odillon. Die Centralisation, p. 51. Verlag Springer, Berlin, 1862. 
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zation cannot resist grasping this last source of sustenance. War offers to the 
government a continuance of power over a certain period. Yet in the final 
analysis history has proved that war leads in the end to inevitable national ruin. 


Recapitulation 


It is now possible to summarize this review of the discussion by various 
European and American writers of the issue of central versus local con- 
trol of governmental services. 

1. Theoretically central versus local control is an issue between ex- 
treme centralization of government on the one hand, and extreme decen- 
tralization of it on the other. In actual practice, however, the issue is 
generally far from being so broad in character. It is limited in most cases 
to a consideration of whether certain functions of government should 
be centralized or decentralized, and of the extent to which such cen- 
tralization or decentralization of them should be carried. The discussions 
of these narrower issues are generally carried on in much more realistic 
terms than the discussions of the broader theoretical issues, for they take 
into account particular situations and problems. 

2. It is conceded by the more thoughtful students of the subject, such 
as Laski and Finer in England, or Goodnow and Willoughby in America, 
that only a few types of public services are solely of national, state (or 
provincial), or local concern. It is generally held that most of the services 
are of concern to all the three classes of government, each being in- 
terested in different phases of the service and being particularly fitted to 
administer them. 

3. The necessity of complete and direct central control over certain 
spheres of public affairs, such as national defense, foreign affairs, and 
foreign trade, is admitted by all writers. No one would seriously propose 
today that these functions be administered locally. 

4. In most spheres of public affairs, however, the sharing of con- 
trol by the central and local authorities is generally deemed most 
advisable. Central and local control are considered to possess different 
advantages deemed equally essential to the national welfare in the admin- 
istration of public services. This sharing of control, it is noted, may take 
the form of (a) the exercise by the central and local governments, 
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respectively, of independent authority over different spheres of the same 
functions as exemplified by the present control of most of the federal and 
state functions, (/) the supervision by the central government of the 
operations of the local governments, as exemplified by state supervision 
over local educational administration and, more recently, by federal 
supervision over state administration of highways, social security, relief, 
etc., or (C) joint or cooperative management by the central government 
and the local authorities of certain of their affairs as exemplified by the 
proposals for a joint federal-state management of specific public works. 

5. [he advantages that the well-conceived central and local types 
of control, respectively, possess, as stated by careful students, differ from, 
and complement, one another. Thus, central control applied in its proper 
sphere unifies the nation, provides for the common or national needs of 
the population, and for a coordinated development of the nation’s re- 
sources. Local control, properly conceived, secures a close adaptation of 
the public services to local needs, promotes local unity, sense of neigh- 
borhood responsibility, spirit of self-reliance, and capacity for group 
action whereas the central government in a democracy safeguards the 
liberties of the people and makes provision for the equality of social, 
economic, and educational opportunities in the various sections of the 
country. The local governments are the sources from which democracy 
springs and are the training ground in which its most elementary forms 
are exercised. The central government possesses the advantage of quick 
adjustability to new national situations, and is therefore able to meet 
emergencies or to take care of rapid political, social, and economic changes 
affecting the nation, as soon as they occur. Local governments taken as a 
whole, on the other hand, promote political stability by checking the 
tendency of the central government to establish policies of far-reaching 
social and economic consequences too rapidly. At the same time, local 
governments function for the nation as the laboratories in which experi- 
mentation with new forms of government and new policies can be 
carried on in a safe manner. They increase the flexibility of the coun- 
try’s political organization and development in the long run. The central 
government gives a common direction to local governments, impels them 
to maintain certain minimum standards of public services, and generally 
helps them to operate more effectively. On the other hand, local govern- 
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ments relieve the national government of the details of local affairs, thus 
enabling it to give better attention to national affairs. Central govern- 
ments are most efficient and economic in certain respects, local govern- 
ments in others. Thus, the central government and the local governments 
not only benefit the nation in different ways, but also reciprocally 
enhance their individual beneficial effects. 

6. The evils of extreme centralization and extreme decentralization 
are equally serious. Both of them undermine democracy. Overcentraliza- 
tion promotes the rule of an irresponsible national bureaucracy, destroy- 
ing local civic interest, capacity for group action, individual initiative, 
and self-reliance. Extreme decentralization destroys democracy by foster- 
ing local autocratic rule by petty officials and powerful minority groups, 
weakening national unity, and producing extreme inequalities in the 
standards of public service and in the protection of civil rights afforded 
in different parts of the country. Both types of control result in an in- 
efficient and uneconomic management of local affairs. Centralization 
neglects local needs. It results in the application of uniform rules to situa- 
tions which are fundamentally different. Decentralization results in a 
neglect of the broader needs of the population and in an extremely in- 
effectual local administration. Extreme decentralization produces evils 
of an opposite sort—those of inertia and rigidity of government. Both of 
them lessen national security. 

7. The national interest can best be served by striking a fair balance 
between centralization and decentralization so that the advantages of 
both of those types of control may be maintained and the disadvantages 
of their extreme manifestations avoided. The exact degree of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization which may be advisable in the case of different 
countries must necessarily depend on the size of the country, the stage 
of its economic development, and the particular political, social, and 
economic situation with which it may be confronted at the moment. A 
small country would necessarily require a more centralized government 
than a large one. So, too, a country exposed to the dangers of attack 
requires a more centralized organization than one that is relatively secure 
from external aggression. Each country should seek to blend central con- 
trol with local control in its major public services so as best to promote 
its social ideals under the particular circumstances of its life. 
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PARENTAL INCOME AND COLLEGE OPPORTUNITIES* 


. purpose of this study is to show 
the relation between the economic 
status of parents and selective exclusion 
from higher learning. Comparisons are 
made of gifted students continuing their 
schooling and those not continuing their 
schooling to discover the psychological, 
economic, and social selection which 
takes place between high school and 
college. The study investigated the 
higher educational opportunities of 
bright pupils from various economic 
levels in a typical urban community. 

Twelve Milwaukee public high 
schools are represented by the 1023 
graduates studied. The cases selected 
had made scores from 71 to 88 on the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Abil- 
ity. This was equal to a state percentile 
of 86 to 100 or an intelligence quotient 
of 117 to 146. These individuals were 
assumed to be capable of doing college 
work successfully. Sources of data in- 
cluded an information blank, Wisconsin 
state income tax returns, and a follow- 
up questionnaire. 

Among the factors studied were: the 
intelligence quotients of the students, 
the high school scholastic averages, age 
at the time of high school graduation, 
interest in further schooling, income of 
the parents, home ownership, size of 
family, ethnic origin, higher schooling 


status, working status, reasons for some 
high school graduates not continuing in 
school full-time, the schools attended, 
location of the schools, course pursued, 
length of the course, expectations of 
finishing the course, scholarships _re- 
ceived, future scholarships expected, ex- 
tent of self-support, and loans. 


FINDINGS 


The findings of this study show that 
only 35 per cent of these capable boys 
and girls are in college full-time. Of 
those not in school full-time, 56 per 
cent evidenced interest in additional 
schooling. Lack of finances, need of help 
in supporting the family, or need of 
help with the work at home accounts 
for 77 per cent of the cases who are not 
continuing in school full-time. 

The median parental income of the 
full-time students is $1,894.58, while for 
those not in school full-time it is $1,- 
300.00. The ratios of regular college 
students range from 100 per cent where 
the parental income is $8,000 or over, to 
20 per cent where the income is less 
than $500, Educational advantages are 
greatest where the income is highest, 
and further schooling opportunities are 
fewest where the earnings are smallest. 

There is also a relation between par- 
ental income and the particular college 


* By Heren Bertua Goetscu, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation No. 795. 
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course chosen, the length of course 
chosen, and the location of the higher 
school attended. Professional courses 
are pursued primarily by pupils from 
homes of high economic status. Short 
courses are usually taken when the 
family income is low. Boys and girls 
from families of nominal income are 
likely to attend local institutions, while 
those who go to school outside the local 
community come, on the whole, from 
families of large incomes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Higher education reflects the inequal- 
ities of family incomes and social posi- 
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tion, and is largely a matter for indi- 
vidual or family initiative and responsi- 
bility. The gifted boys and girls who 
are not in college are to a large extent 
the children of the less favored eco- 
nomic classes. At present, a college edu- 
cation is still an exceptional privilege 
reserved primarily for young people of 
wealthy parents. Many needy students 
are being forced out of school because 
of unfortunate economic circumstances. 
Higher learning is not being provided 
for all those to whom it should be avail- 
able and the democratic ideal of equality 
of opportunity is not being completely 
realized. 


DDI OI LS» 


AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF THE QUALITIES OF STYLE 
AND RHETORIC FOUND IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITIONS* 


a major problem of this investi- 
gation was to discover the qualities, 
exclusive of punctuation, capitalization, 
spelling, and grammatical correctness, 
that are taken into account by teachers 
of English in evaluating English com- 
positions and to re-define the qualities 
in the interest of improving the teach- 
ing of English composition. 

The compositions used in this study 
were taken from eleven well-known 
standardized scales and represented 
general-merit ratings ranging in quality 
from 30 to 70, inclusive. The data were 
obtained from two sources: (1) grad- 
uate students in English, who pointed 
out the elements, principles, and quali- 
ties of merit in compositions; and (2) 
experienced teachers of English, who 
rated specific compositions on the basis 


of each of the elements, principles, and 
qualities and gave reasons to support 
their judgments. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Compositions representing values of 30, 
40, 50, 60, and 70 were selected from 
the eleven composition scales and 
paired so that each combination con- 
tained samples differing in quality by 
ten units on the Hillegas Scale. One such 
pair was given to each of 234 graduate 
students attending English classes at 
Columbia University, with the request 
that the student point out all the ways 
in which the superior composition, A, 
seemed to be better than the inferior 
composition, B. From the replies were 
selected thirty-nine items which seemed 
clearly to represent definite points of 


*By Evcene Marx Hinton, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 806. 
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value in English compositions. These 
items were incorporated into questions 
and attached to pairs of compositions 
made up as before. Miscellaneous assort- 
ments of ten pairs, representing values 
of 30 and 40, 40 and 50, 50 and 60, and 
60 and 70, respectively, were prepared 
and sent to experienced teachers of 
English in various parts of the country. 
The teachers were asked to state 
whether Composition A was better 
than Composition B in each of the 
thirty-nine respects, and if so to sup- 
port their judgments with specific 
statements of reasons. More than 
twenty thousand such statements were 
made and analyzed. 
FINDINGS 

In the following paragraphs the most 
important findings are summarized: 

1. The judgments of the experienced 
teachers were similar to the judgments 
of the graduate students, the rank 
order correlation being .840 + .044. 
Both groups found the better composi- 
tions more often superior in organiza- 
tion, clearness, and sequence than in 
any of the other qualities and least 
often superior in sincerity, character 
delineation, sensitiveness, originality, 
and realism. 

2. The answers which the experi- 
enced teachers of English gave to each 
of the thirty-nine questions reached 
across the majority of the elements, 
principles, and qualities of English 
composition. In several instances a 
teacher judged Composition A to be 
superior to Composition B in every 
quality suggested to him. Only a few 
questions failed to elicit answers touch- 
ing upon most of the qualities of com- 
position under consideration. 

3. The same marks of superiority 
were found on each of the four quality 


levels. The forces affecting the quali- 
ties on each level, however, were 
clearly not the same. Precisely which 
forces were the strongest was not re- 
vealed. The compositions of Group I 
were so short and immature that the 
teachers seemed to have difficulty in 
stating their reasons fully. As the qual- 
ity of writing improved, the number of 
reasons given for judging Composition 
A superior to Composition B increased. 

4. This study reveals little concrete 
evidence to support a particularly effec- 
tive order of attack in teaching poor 
writers. It does indicate clearly that 
improvement in composition quality 
proceeds along a broad front from the 
poorest quality analyzed to the best. 

5. Most frequently the substance of 
the story was the reason for judging 
Composition A to be superior to Com- 
position B; the mass of the whole com- 
position was the next most important 
reason; coherence ranked third; words 
ranked fourth; sentences ranked fifth; 
and unity ranked sixth and last. The 
order remained essentially the same for 
each of the four levels. It may be in- 
ferred, therefore, that possibly the best 
way to improve the quality along the 
entire front would be to help the writ- 
ers to learn more facts, to understand 
better what they learn, to select infor- 
mation for specific purposes, and to ar- 
range the material in the most effective 
order for the purpose at hand. 

6. An analysis of the nature of the 
replies to each question indicated that 
a study of the following twenty-two 
qualities of composition includes most 
of the non-mechanical qualities to 
which teachers give attention: interest, 
retention of interest, beginning, ending, 
unity, coherence, emphasis, words, 
sentences, clearness, vividness, realism, 
character delineation, description, orig- 
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jnality, maturity, sensitiveness, enthusi- 
asm, sincerity, naturalness of style, 
fluency of style, and rhetorical devices. 

7, From the statements of reasons 
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which were given for judging Com- 
position A superior to Composition B, 
a master list of items of composition 
quality was compiled. 


POLI VD OLD 


CENTRALIZATION OR DECENTRALIZATION? * 


A STUDY IN EDUCATIONAL ADAPTATION 


ROTAGONISTS of the American form 
Pp of public school administration 
have traditionally held that decentral- 
ized systems make for educational adap- 
tation. Kandel! contrasts the centralized 
administrations of Germany, France, 
and certain British Dominions with the 
decentralized administrations of Great 
Britain and the United States, stating 
that the former group aims variously at 
conformity, solidarity, or efficiency, 
while the aim of educational adminis- 
tration in the latter countries is educa- 
tional adaptation. Centralizing tend- 
encies are customarily regarded with 
some apprehension, if not actual dis- 
favor, by American educational admin- 
istrators. 

The generally accepted association 
of adaptation with decentralization has, 
probably for the first time, been tested 
empirically in an investigation which 
this study reports. 

The author, who is a South African 
by birth, met Professor Paul R. Mort 
on the latter’s visit to that country in 
1936. They discovered a mutual in- 
terest in the field of educational adapta- 
tion, and as Mort points out in the fore- 
word to the study, their conversations 
laid the groundwork “for applying a 


discovery that I made while in South 
Africa. The discovery was that large 
cities in the United States had many 
characteristics of state-operated school 
systems. Certainly it is as far psycho- 
logically from a New York City school 
in Flushing to the Board of Estimate as 
it is from a school in the outskirts of the 
Orange Free State to the Provincial 
parliament. This shift in the concept of 
a large city provided a stage for com- 
paring state-operated and locally oper- 
ated schools within America itself.” 

For his investigation the author chose 
the “city-state” of New York to repre- 
sent centralized administration, and 
New York State villages under super- 
intendents to represent decentralized 
administration. He was able to match 
sixteen village communities with sixteen 
“communities” within New York City. 
This matching was effected in terms of 
factors which might be said to influence 
educational adaptation. By keeping these 
constant he was able to determine the 
relationship between the variable factor 
of administrative centralization or de- 
centralization and 176 “adaptations” 
which are listed in the Mort-Cornell 
A Guide for Self-Appraisal of School 
Systems. 


*By Francois S. Ciriié, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 789. 
' Kandel, I. L., Types of Administration 


University of Melbourne Press, 1938. 
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FINDINGS 


Findings of the study indicate that for 
communities of above average socio- 
economic status and educational expen- 
diture, 58 per cent of the adaptations 
tend to prosper equally under centrali- 
zation and decentralization; 30 per cent 
tend to prosper best under decentraliza- 
tion; and 12 per cent tend to prosper 
best under a centralized form of educa- 
tional administration. 

Prospering best under decentraliza- 
tion are, among other things, adapta- 
tions relating to flexibility, individuali- 
zation of the program, democratization, 
vitalization of traditional subjects, and 
the extension of material provisions, 
especially those of a “new” type. In this 
latter connection the author maintains 
that the very size of centralized systems 
inhibits adoption of new materials, and 
suggests that administrators of such 
systems “would rather be right than 
revisionary.” 

Prospering best under decentraliza- 


tion are adaptations which relate to 
efficiency of administration, especially 
business administration, and adaptations 
which affect the economic security of 
the teacher. 

A corollary finding of the study re- 
lates to communities of below-average 
socio-economic status situated within a 
centralized school system. As regards 
these, the following hypothesis is of- 
fered: Experimentation initiated by the 
administration of a centralized system 
of above-average educational expendi- 
ture is more likely to be conducted in 
communities of low than in communi- 
ties of high socio-economic status, for 
the reason that the need is felt to be 
greater in the former than in the latter. 

Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of this study is its suggestion that 
educational adaptation is the exclusive 
preserve of neither centralization nor 
decentralization, but that certain aspects 
of adaptation are related to one and 
certain others to the other form of edu- 
cational administration. 


GV LI Or 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF INTERPOLATED REST 
PERIODS ON LEARNING PERFORMANCE* 


— 
HE superiority of achievement of 
distributed practice over achieve- 
ment of massed practice has been inter- 
preted to mean that more learning takes 
place under distribution of practice. 
However, performance or output may 
be an inadequate measure of learning. 
Learning is characteristic of the 
organism. Certain bonds between the 
stimulus and the response become 


strengthened, or are replaced by others, 
maintaining meanwhile a relative stabil- 
ity. If a distinction is made between 
learning qua learning and performance, 
the experimental data may at least be 
interpreted as not conclusive. 

Lorge’s findings! that interpolating 
and withdrawing one or five one-minute 
rest periods early in the learning series 
would increase and decrease the amount 


*By Joun Rosert Gentry, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 799. 


1Lorge, Irving. Influence of Regularly Interpolated Time Intervals upon Subsequent Learning. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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roduced raised the question, What 
would be the immediate effect of alter- 
nating rest periods in the first five, the 
second five, and the third five periods 
in a series of twenty one-minute work 
periods? This study was conducted as a 
group experiment with college students 
as subjects. The code and mirror read- 
ing materials used by Lorge were pre- 
sented, one in a period, in two succes- 
sive regular lecture periods of classes in 
psychology, journalism, education, his- 
tory, and geography. Five conditions of 
learning were employed: 

1. Twenty work periods alternated 
with rest periods—distributed (control) 
D,,: 

2. Five work periods alternated with 
five rest periods, followed by fifteen 
massed work periods—(experimental ) 
D.M,;- 

3. Five massed work periods, then 
five work periods alternated with five 
rest periods, followed by ten massed 
work periods — (experimental) M,D, 
= 

4. Ten massed work periods, then 
five work periods alternated with rest 
periods, followed by five massed work 
periods—(experimental) M,,D,M,. 

5. Twenty continuous work periods 
—massed (control) M,,. 

Conditions were rotated and mate- 
rials were chosen at random for any 
given group. The score was the number 
of letters correctly translated by code, 
and the number of letters in the an- 
swered items of the mirror reading 
material per work period. In order to 
establish reliability of results, a double 
matching procedure was used. Only 
those subjects who demonstrated equal 
learning ability in the initial trial were 
selected for the various groups. All 
groups were equated on trial one and 
were then considered potentially equal 


in learning ability. For the two groups 
which had distributed practice in the 
early trials, cases were selected which 
had equal scores in the first three trials, 
and the cases for the three groups which 
had massed practice in the early trials 
were chosen in like manner. The groups 
with equal initial ability made identical 
scores under identical conditions of 
practice, and significantly different 
scores under different conditions of 
practice. 


FINDINGS 


The findings of this study may be stated 
as follows: 

1. Under distributed practice (D,,) 
the highest scores were made. 

2. Under massed practice (M,,) the 
lowest scores were made. 

3. When conditions of practice were 
the same for two or more groups, per- 
formance curves were almost identical. 

4. When the conditions were changed 
from massed to distributed practice, the 
output increased. 

5. When the conditions were changed 
from distributed to massed practice, the 
output decreased. 

Emphasis is given the facts stated 
under items 4 and 5. If it is granted that 
a characteristic of learning is stability, 
then why should the score be increased 
by introducing a rest period, or why 
should the score be decreased by dis- 
continuing the rest period? It is sug- 
gested that achievement is not synony- 
mous with learning. Learning qua learn- 
ing is not affected by introducing or 
withdrawing rest periods. 


CONCLUSION 


The superiority of achievement under 
distributed practice is attributable, not 
to changes in learning, but to differ- 
entials of efficiency. 
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PROBLEMS OF ARTICULATION BETWEEN THE UNITS 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


7 research carried on for this in- 
vestigation was limited to the 
problem: What differences in school 
environment, encountered by pupils 
when they transfer from one unit to 
another in secondary school systems, 
help or hinder their adjustment in 
school? It was further limited to the 
beginning grades, ninth and tenth, of 
the upper administrative unit of four 
school systems which were representa- 
tive of different types of organization, 
and to the first twelve weeks of experi- 
ence of the pupils in the beginning 
grades. 

Check lists were used to make sur- 
veys of the articulation practices in 
each school system. The tranferring 
pupils, their teachers, and their parents 
answered questionnaires at the end of 
two consecutive six-week periods at the 
beginning of the school term. The find- 
ings were reported in detail, on: (1) 
changes in the adjustment in school of 
the pupils during transfer, (2) estimates 
of the help or hindrance in the differ- 
ences observed by the pupils between 
the receiving- and sending-school units, 
(3) teachers’ estimates of the success 
with which the pupils met the new re- 
quirements of school life in the receiv- 
ing unit, and (4) the opinions of par- 
ents about the effect of transfer upon 
the happiness and success in school of 
their children. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following general conclusions 
were drawn concerning the articula- 


tion of units in secondary school sys- 
tems of which the four studied were 
representative: 

1. Certain evidences of good and 
poor articulation were common to all 
while others were characteristic of in- 
dividual systems. 

2. Articulation was shown to be spe- 
cific for each system. Transfer im- 
proved conditions under which the 
pupils performed some specific tasks in 
school work, while conditions under 
which they performed others increased 
in difficulty. Evidences of good and 
poor articulation with reference to the 
same phase of school life varied from 
system to system. 

3. Efforts made to improve articula- 
tion were concerned largely with help- 
ing pupils adjust themselves after they 
had entered the receiving-school unit. 
Cooperation of the administrative units 
to improve articulation was not exten- 
sive. 

4. The teachers and administrators 
of the receiving unit showed under- 
standing of the problems of articula- 
tion and willingness to share in their 
solution. The results did not confirm 
the criticism that the senior high school 
neglects or refuses to accept its share 
of the task of articulating its educa- 
tional program with that of the junior 
high school organization. 

5. The results obtained from the pro- 
cedure demonstrated that problems of 
articulation in secondary school systems 
can be analyzed without expert investi- 
gation. 


*By James W. Ricnarpson, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 804. 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


The Advanced School of Education 
began the academic year with an en- 
rollment of 204 students, including 30 
post-doctoral students, 82 candidates 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree, 53 
candidates for the Doctor of Education 
degree, and 40 associate members who 
expect to be admitted to full member- 
ship during the year. 


In September and October the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree was awarded to 
John William Morgan, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga.; 
Egbert Joseph Spadino, instructor in 
speech, Hunter College, New York 
City; Dale Zeller, associate professor of 
education, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kan.; Roland Henry 
Chatterton, supervisor of student teach- 
ing, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa.; and Editha Louise Luecke 
of the department of home economics, 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex. 


In an open meeting held September 30, 
the student executive committee pre- 
sented the program of Advanced 
School activities for the year, calling 
attention in particular to The Ad- 
vanced School Digest, the use of the 
Student Workrooms, the Fireside Dis- 


cussions, and study groups. Mr. Went- 
worth Williams presided in the absence 
of Mr. Frederick T. Rope, chairman of 
the committee. 


On October 7 the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Advanced School met for 
a buffet supper and informal party. 
Professor Norma Schwendener led a 
group in dancing games, while other 
groups played bridge or table games. 
Miss Louise Price was mistress of cere- 
monies, assisted by Mrs. Will Burnett, 
Mr. Abel Hanson, Mr. John C. Junek, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Link. 


At a meeting called on October 17 for 
the purpose of electing the student ex- 
ecutive committee for the current year, 
Professor John L. Childs led a discus- 
sion on “The Meaning of Academic 
Freedom.” The program was held 
under the auspices of the Fireside Dis- 
cussion committee, of which Mr. Joseph 
Vansant is chairman. 


Prop 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Division of Field Studies 


The Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has recently been published. It is a 
volume of 564 pages, dealing with 
every aspect of the curriculum, organi- 
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zation, administration, and financing of 
the schools. Thirty-five members of 
the faculty of Teachers College par- 
ticipated in the field work of the sur- 
vey and in the preparation of the re- 
port. They were aided by sixty-five 
field workers and seven research assist- 
ants. Cloth bound copies of the report 
may be obtained through the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College for 
$1.50 each, including the cost of mail- 


Grr 


DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


“A Sociologist Views the Current Situ- 
ation” was the topic of a talk given by 
Professor Edmund de S. Brunner on 
September 27 before the adult educa- 
tion teachers of Delaware. 


Professor R. Freeman Butts was co- 
chairman of one of four discussion 
groups considering the problems of 
general education in relation to teacher 
education at the conference of the 
Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties of the State of New York held at 
Ithaca September 9 to 14. Representa- 
tives from most New York institutions 
of higher education participated in the 
week-long conference devoted to var- 
ious problems of teacher education. 


Professor Harold F. Clark visited out- 
of-town schools September 14 to 21 in 
connection with an experiment which 
is being conducted to measure the ex- 
tent to which education influences the 
diet, housing, and clothing of commu- 
nities. 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


At the meetings of the psychological 
associations at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Professor Arthur I. Gates served 
as chairman of the Educational Section 
of the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology and as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. On the eve- 
ning of September 2 he made one of the 
four addresses by vice-presidents of the 
Association on the topic “New Fields 
for the Educational Psychologist.” 
This address will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of The Journal of 
Consulting Psychology. 


Professor George W. Hartmann served 
as chairman of the round table discus- 
sion on “The Psychology of War and 
Peace” at the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association at 
State College, Pa., September 6. 


Research Methods 


Professor Percival M. Symonds at- 
tended the meetings of the American 
Psychological Association and _ the 
American Association for Applied 
Psychology held at State College, Pa., 
September 2 to 7. In cooperation with 
Mr. Milton Wexler, a graduate student, 
Professor ‘Symonds presented a case 
for a two-hour symposium discussion. 
This is the first time that a case for ex- 
tended discussion has been presented at 
the meetings of the psychological asso- 
ciations. Professor Symonds read a 
paper on “The Therapeutic Value of 
the Course in Mental Hygiene,” which 
he had prepared with the aid of Dr. 
Helen R. Haggerty. Professor Symonds 
also took active part in the meetings 
of the editorial board and the Com- 
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mittees on Relations with the Educa- 
tional Profession and on Contributions 
of Psychology to Teacher Preparation, 
all of the American Association for Ap- 


plied Psychology. 


Working under a grant from the Coun- 
cil on Research in the Social Sciences 
of Columbia University, Professor Sy- 
monds is entering the second year of a 
study of adolescent phantasy. For this 
study a series of forty-two pictures, 
each one depicting some phase of ado- 
lescent life, has been prepared by the 
eminent illustrator, Lynd Ward. Dur- 
ing the current year these pictures will 
be used in trying out a Picture Story 
Test for the exploration of adolescent 
phantasy. This study is being carried 
out in the Elizabeth, N. J., Public 
Schools with the cooperation of Dr. 
Ray E. Cheney, superintendent, and 
Mr. Kirk Seaton, psychologist. Mr. 
Milton Wexler is the assistant in charge 
of the study of a group of adolescent 
boys and Miss Sylvia Silverman of a 
corresponding group of adolescent girls. 
It is believed that the study will throw 
light on the mental life of the adolescent 
as it affects his adjustments in the home 
and in the school. 


Gro 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


Professor E. S. Evenden and Dr. Pay- 
son Smith were the guest speakers at 
the annual superintendents’ conference 
held at Castleton, Vt., August 18 to 22 
inclusive. The meeting was under the 


direction of Mr. Ralph E. Noble, who 


has been appointed Commissioner of 
Education for Vermont to succeed Dr. 
Francis L. Bailey, who served in that 
capacity for nine years. Dr. Bailey re- 
signed from the Commissionership this 
year to accept the presidency of the 
State Normal School at Gorham, Me. 


Mr. John Chester Junek, who served 
last year as assistant to the coordinator 
of the Columbia University Coopera- 
tive Program in Pre-Service Education, 
worked during the summer with the 
Department of Education of the Indian 
Office. Mr. Junek taught classes in de- 
veloping school and community rela- 
tions, the educational values of play, 
and educational dramatics, and super- 
vised certain phases of the community 
entertainment programs in the summer 
schools at Chemawa, Ore., and Santa 
Fe, N. M. Mr. Junek has returned to 
Teachers College to complete his Doc- 
tor’s dissertation, which deals with one 
phase of evaluating the work of the 
Cooperative Program in Pre-Service 
Education of Teachers. 


Public School Systems 


A volume entitled Planning the Com- 
munity School, by N. L. Engelhardt 
and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., has recently 
been published by the American Book 
Company. This book was prepared in 
cooperation with the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education of New 
York City and is intended to meet the 
demands for material which will help 
in the better planning of schools for 
community use. Much of the original 
planning of the book was done in a 
seminar in Teachers College, in which 
the authors had the assistance of the 
following students: Drs. Frangois 
Cillié, Imogene Neer Cowles, George 
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W. Ebey, Edwin S. Fulcomer, and 
Ludwig J. Hauser, and Messrs. Ken- 
neth Campbell, Blake Cochran, Stanton 
Leggett, Hubert J. McCormick, Jerre 
F. Moreland, Clare N. Pettit, and Ber- 
trand L. Smith. 

Secondary Schools as Community 
Centers, by Edwin S. Fulcomer, is an- 
other publication growing out of a 
study on the use of school buildings 
for adult and community purposes 
made at Teachers College under the 
direction of Professor N. L. Engel- 
hardt. It was issued recently by the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. 


A Check List for Architects’ Working 
Drawings for School Buildings has 
been published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. It was 
prepared by Professor Engelhardt in 
collaboration with Messrs. Harry Mas- 
low, Anthony Ferrara, John W. Mc- 
Leod, and George H. Levy, architects 
of School Planning Associates, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The study by Dr. A. M. 
Proctor (Ph.D. 1931), Safeguarding 
the School Board’s Purchase of Archi- 
tects Working Drawings, formed the 
groundwork for this check list. 


Former students in Educational Ad- 
ministration who have recently been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College are: Kenneth 
Argue, Herbert Clish, Terence C. 
Donahue, Edwin S. Fulcomer, George 
Geyer, James H. Griggs, George Hay- 
ward, Herold C. Hunt, William Jansen, 
Henry E. Kentopp, Clark W. McDer- 
mith, Raymond Patterson, and Theo- 
dore C. Wenzl. 


A yearbook of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the American Prison Associa- 
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tion, Prison Administration—An Edy- 
cational Process, has just come from 
press. This is the second yearbook to 
make its appearance under the sponsor- 
ship of the Commission on Education 
in Correctional Institutions in the State 
of New York, of which Professor 
Engelhardt is chairman. Copies may be 
secured from Mr. E. R. Cass, General 
Secretary of the American Prison As- ° 


sociation, 135 East 15th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Several former students in Educational 
Administration have been appointed to 
new positions. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr., has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor in the department of reference and 
research, Newark Public Schools, New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Stanton Leggett has re- 
placed Mr. Harold W. McCormick as 
confidential secretary to Mr. James 
Marshall, president of the New York 
City Board of Education. Mr. McCor- 
mick is now assistant director, Health 
Division, Welfare Council, New York 
City. Mr. Philip W. Koopman is the 
assistant superintendent of schools for 
the Lower Merion School District, 
Ardmore, Pa. Mr. Charles Elkema has 
gone to Wallingford, Conn., as super- 
intendent of schools. Mr. Jerre F. 
Moreland is now supervising principal 
in Florence, N. J. 

Dr. Maurice L. Coleman, a post-doc- 
toral student during the past year, has 
taken up his duties as superintendent of 
schools in Asbury Park, N. J., and Dr. 
C. W. McDermith has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Laconia, 
N. H. Mr. Clare N. Pettit, formerly 
superintendent of schools of Berlin, 
N. H., is now superintendent of schools 
at Lockport, N. Y., and Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt has gone from the superinten- 
dency of the New Rochelle, N, ¥. 
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schools to the superintendency at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Mr. Frederick F. Quinlan, 
formerly principal of the high school 
at Pleasantville, N. Y., is now superin- 
tendent of schools at Katonah, N. Y. 
Dr. N. S. Holland has gone from 
Breckenridge, Tex., to Goose Creek, 
Tex., as superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Carleton Saunders is now principal of 
the Ocean Grove School, Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Drs. Theodore C. Wenzl, 
Raymond Patterson, and Widnell D. 
Knott have taken positions in the State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Dr. Fred W. Hosler, dean of Canal 
Zone Junior College, Balboa Heights, 
C. Z., has left that post to become Chief 
of the Public Service Institute of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. His work will deal with the 
organization throughout the state of 
apprentice-learner training, in which he 
has had considerable experience in the 
Canal Zone. Dr. A. M. McCullough, 
formerly superintendent of schools at 
Fairfield, Conn., is now assisting Dr. 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of 
Education for the State of Connecticut, 
in developing a special school program. 


The annual fall picnic of the Adminis- 
tration Club was held at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. George D. Strayer 
and on the grounds of the Horace 
Mann Boys’ School in Riverdale on 
October 12. Games and sports were 
organized during the afternoon, and a 
picnic supper was served at five o’clock. 
About one hundred fifty members of 
the Club and their families attended. 


At the meeting of the Administration 
Club on October 9 the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mr. Abel 
A. Hanson; vice-president, Mr. Joseph 
A. Vansant; secretary-treasurer, Mr. 


Charles H. Abell; Student Council rep- 
resentative, Mr. Leland Moon; Student 
Council alternate, Mr. Frederick W. 
Hill; pianist, Mr. Floyd G. Hoek; song 
leader, Mr. Edwin S. Fulcomer. 


Professor John K. Norton delivered an 
address on “The Economic Founda- 
tions of Education” to the New York 
State Council of School Superintendents 
at Saranac Inn on September 24. From 
September 29 to October 1, he attended 
a meeting of the Educational Policies 
Commission in Washington, D. C. 


In October Professor Norton partici- 
pated in the annual meeting of the New 
York State School Boards Association 
at Syracuse and was guest speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Utah Educa- 
tion Association in Salt Lake City. In 
November he took part in the con- 
vention of the New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents. 


Professor Paul R. Mort is directing a 
finance study for the Commission on 
the Legal Structure of Rhode Island 
Public Education. Members of his class 
in research in the adaptability of public 
school systems are participating in the 
work of obtaining a measure of adapta- 
bility of all the cities and towns of the 
state. 


On September 22 Professor Mort and 
Dr. A. W. Schmidt, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Education for Finance of the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, spoke to the superintendents of 
cities and villages on the present state- 
aid program and where the Golding 
report leads. This meeting was held at 
Saranac Inn. 


Professor Mort addressed groups of 
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teachers and laymen at afternoon and 
evenings meetings on October 9, 10, 
and 11 in Moose Jaw, Regina, and Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan. He also ad- 
dressed a dinner meeting of the Cana- 
dian Club in Saskatchewan. 


At a meeting of the New York State 
Association of District Superintendents 
in Albany on October 14 Professor 
Mort spoke on the needed develop- 
ments in school finance in New York 
State. On October 25 he addressed the 
Administration Section of the New 
York State Teachers Association held 
in Buffalo, and on October 28 he collab- 
orated with Dr. Ernest E. Cole, Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of 
New York, in presenting to the mem- 
bers of the New York State School 
Boards Association a discussion of state 
aid in the past fifteen years and needs 
for development in the next fifteen 
years. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Elbert K. Fretwell was a 
speaker at the fourth annual conference 
of pupil organizations in the Cumber- 
land County, N. J., schools. The meet- 
ing was held at Seabrook Farms School 
under the chairmanship of Miss Nella 
Cole and the supervision of Mr. Ches- 
ter Robbins, county superintendent, 
and was attended by representatives of 
twenty-five elementary schools, in- 
cluding delegates from the fourth to 
the eighth grade. The high point of 
the day was a meeting of the Seabrook 
Farms School Council followed by an 
hour’s discussion participated in exclu- 
sively by these fourth to eighth grade 


pupils. 


Professor Thomas H Briggs and Pro- 
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fessor Will French were members of a 
committee which prepared the mono- 
graph What the Schools Ought to 
Teach, a recent publication of the 
American Youth Commission. Profes- 
sor Briggs was chairman of the faculty 
committee that prepared the manifesto 
Democracy and Education in the Cur- 
rent Crisis, which was issued in August 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. The other members of the 
Committee were Professors John L, 
Childs and John K. Norton. 


The program of training for Scout 
leaders for Greater New York, under 
the direction of Mr. C. M. Heistand, 
Educational Director, is planning this 
year to develop leaders for training 
courses in all the boroughs. The first 
undertaking is to train the faculty. 
Professor Fretwell was present at this 
“first Scout faculty meeting,” which was 
held at Greater New York Scout Foun- 
dation Headquarters on September 24. 


At the meeting of the Graduate Club 
of Teachers College on October 6, Pro- 
fessor Fretwell spoke on “Planning 
Your Time in New York,” and at a 
fathers’ meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association held recently at Mayflower 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y., he spoke 
on the topic “Father Goes to School.” 


Professor Briggs spoke before the 
secondary school teachers of Baltimore 
on September 17; the New Hampshire 
State Teachers Association on October 
17; the Northwestern Pennsylvania 
State Education Association on Octo- 
ber 18; the high school conference of 
the University of Kentucky on Octo- 
ber 26; and the high school conference 
of the University of Illinois on Octo- 
ber 31. 
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On October 17 the Perth Amboy, N. J., 
schools held an all-day conference de- 
yoted to the discussion of “The Func- 
tion of the School in a Democracy.” 
Professor Fretwell spoke at the opening 
general meeting of all teachers. 


Professor Briggs is the editor of English 
for American Youth, by Sarah A. 
Taintor and Kate M. Monro, a recent 
addition to the American Youth Series 
published by The Macmillan Company. 


“The Ramparts We Defend,” an ad- 
dress that Professor Briggs delivered 
before the Interdivision Education 
Conference in July, was published in 
the September 7 issue of School and 
Society. It will receive wide distribu- 
tion in circular form by The Macmil- 
lan Company, which has already dis- 
tributed nearly a quarter of a million 
copies of Professor Briggs’s “The 
Enemy Within,” reprinted from School 
and Society last January. 


Dr. Verna Carley (Ph.D. 1933), who is 
on sabbatical leave from Stanford Uni- 
versity, is spending some time in inde- 


pendent study at Teachers College. 
Grr 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang spoke on the 
subject of guidance at the Conference 
on Teacher Education held at Ithaca, 
N. Y., in September and participated in 
the group discussions of personnel 
work. On October 9 Professor Strang 
was the speaker at a dinner meeting of 
the Hudson Valley Guidance Associa- 
tion held at Newburgh, N. Y. 
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At the Luzerne County teachers meet- 
ing held in Wilkes Barre, Pa., October 
17, Professor Strang addressed three 
groups. At the general meeting she 
spoke on “Persistent Problems of Guid- 
ance in the Public Schools”; at the 
meeting of elementary teachers and 
principals she discussed “What the Ad- 
ministrator Can Expect of the Elemen- 
tary School Teacher with Respect to 
Guidance”; and with secondary teach- 
ers and principals she discussed “Prob- 
lems in the Improvement of Reading in 
High School.” 


In response to a need for a short, read- 
able introduction to personnel work, 
Professor Strang has been at work 
during the past three or four years on 
a book entitled Pupil Personnel and 
Guidance, which was published by The 
Macmillan Company last summer. Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer was the first 
to suggest the need for such a book, and 
it was largely owing to his encourage- 
ment and interest that it was written. 
The aim of the book is to direct the 
attention of administrators and teachers 
to the children whom they should serve 
with understanding and objectivity. The 
emphasis is on guidance as an essential 
part of good education. 


Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, as a 
member of the advisory committee of 
the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, at- 
tended the annual eastern conference 
on counseling which the Hazen Foun- 
dation held the latter part of August at 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women on Oc- 
tober 11, Professor Lloyd-Jones dis- 
cussed the integration of the student 
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program from the point of view of per- 
sonnel officers and directors of physical 
education. 


On October 18 and 19 Professor Lloyd- 
Jones attended the meeting of the 
Eastern College Personnel Association 
which was held at Amherst, Mass. This 
association centered its program around 
three areas of discussion: Professor 
Francis Spaulding of Harvard Univer- 
sity read a paper on the trends in 
secondary education, President W. H. 
Cowley of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., discussed trends in higher edu- 
cation, and Professor Lloyd-Jones read 
a paper on trends in college personnel 
work during the past ten years. 


On October 25 Professor Lloyd-Jones 
addressed a meeting of the Connecticut 
State Association of Deans on the re- 
lationships between various personnel 
officers. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Dr. Margaret E. Bennett, visiting assis- 
tant professor of education, is exchang- 
ing posts with Professor Roy N. An- 
derson for the academic year. Dr. 
Bennett is director of guidance in the 
Pasadena, Calif., schools. 


Professor Harry D. Kitson entertained 
the students in Guidance and Personnel 
at a tea in the Grace Dodge Room on 
October 5. Advantage was taken of the 
occasion for a brief meeting of the 
Teachers College Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. The following officers were 
elected for the year: President, Miss 
Ruth E. Salley; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Goldie R. Kaback; Student Council rep- 
resentative, Mr. George A. Seel. 
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On October 6 Professor Kitson re- 
sumed his weekly broadcasting as com- 
mentator for “On Your Job,” a pro- 
gram which is being presented again 
this year on Sundays at one- thirty over 
WEAF and affiliated stations of the 
Red Network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 


Professor Kitson addressed the Ver- 
mont Education Association at Bur- 
lington on October 11. His topic was 
“Vocational Guidance—a Community 


Responsibility.” 


A number of former students of the 
Department have begun work in new 
positions recently. Miss Betty Suther- 
land (A.M. 1940) is now a teacher and 
counselor in the high school, Modesto, 
Calif. Miss Pamela Garvin (A.M. 1940) 
is assistant vocational counselor in the 
Y.W.C.A. in Boston, Mass. Mrs. Doris 
Wood, formerly employed in the 
Teachers College Office of Placement 
Service, has been appointed to organize 
a placement office at Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass. Mr. Sidney 
Fishman (A.M. 1940) is section chief 
in charge of statistical clerks in the Bu- 
reau of the Census in Washington, and 
Mr. Robert Rau (A.M. 1940) is on the 
staff of the Federation Employment 
Service. Mr. Coston Crouse has recently 
been appointed director of the Adult 
Guidance Service in Hartford, Conn., 
succeeding Mr. Kenneth Ashcraft, who 
has accepted a position as director of 
personnel and guidance at the Junior 
College of Connecticut, Bridgeport. 


Mr. Thomas Q. Gilson is now instruc- 
tor in industrial relations, including 
guidance and placement, at the New- 
ark College of Engineering, Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Donald Jones (A.M. 1940) 
has received an appointment with the 
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Boy Scouts of America. Mr. Harry 
Mau (A.M. 1940) is connected with 
the Department of Public Instruction 
of Hawaii as supervisor of testing. As 
art of a survey sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce and a commit- 
tee of the Senate and the Department, 
Mr. Mau is supervising the administra- 
tion and scoring of approximately 
44,000 tests in the schools. 

Mr. Philip Axelrod (A.M. 1939) is 
with the Jewish Vocational Service in 
Cincinnati as an assistant in placement 
and guidance. Miss Therese Revere, 
formerly with the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, started work 
in May as assistant director of the 
Brennock Placement Bureau, Catholic 
Charities of New York City. Dr. 
Anthony Tucker (Ph.D. 1940) has re- 
cently accepted a position as consultant 
on tests and measurements in the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service of the United States Office of 
Education in Washington. Mr. Nor- 
man Berdan, formerly junior secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Paterson, N. J., has 
been appointed Boys’ Work Secretary 
in the Y.M.C.A. of Norwich, Conn. 

Mr. Donald Eldred is employed as 
director of guidance in the Danbury, 
Conn., Public Schools. Mr. Karl P. 
Reiser, formerly director of the To- 
ledo, Ohio, Vocational Guidance Serv- 
ice, is now a counselor in the Junior 
Consultation Service, New York City. 
Miss Lois Bellinger (A.M. 1939) has 
left her position at Stephens College, 
to take one as guidance director and 
school psychologist of the Public 
Schools of Manhasset, L. I. Miss Doro- 
thy Latimer (A.M. 1938) is now a 
junior interviewer in the Tennessee 
State Employment Service. Mr. Harold 
Wren has a new position in the depart- 
ment of psychology at Loyola Univer- 
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sity, Chicago. Mr. Philip Lottich (A.M. 
1938) is now assistant to the dean of 
men at Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. Mr. David S. Brewer (A.M. 
1939) is counselor in the high school 
of Missoula, Mont., succeeding Miss 
Audrey Proctor, who was married last 
summer. 

Mr. Bertram Handelsman (A.M. 
1937), formerly with the Federation 
Employment Service, is now a voca- 
tional counselor in the Handicapped 
Division of the Vocational Service for 
Juniors. Dr. C. L. Odom, who was on 
the faculty of Centenary College, 
Shreveport, La., is now associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute at Lafayette. Dr. 
Clarence Failor (Ph.D. 1939) has left 
his position in Maywood, Ill., to be di- 
rector of guidance in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Mr. Philip Worchel (A.M. 1936), 
who is on the staff of the Florida State 
Hospital at Chattahoochee, has been 
awarded the Susan Linn Sage Graduate 
Scholarship in Psychology at Cornell 
University. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Dr. Werner Wolff has recently been 
appointed to the Guidance Laboratory 
staff as research associate. Dr. Wolff 
secured his Doctor’s degree in Berlin, 
Germany, in the field of psychology in 
1933. In that same year he left Ger- 
many for Spain where he was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Barcelona. 
At the outbreak of the civil war he left 
Spain and went to France where he 
lectured at the Sorbonne until he came 
to this country. Twenty-six of Dr. 
Wolff's publications have gained inter- 
national recognition. 


Dr. Grete Simpson, who was absent on 
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leave during the Spring Session, has re- 
turned to the College as consultant in 
psychological counseling. During her 
leave of absence Dr. Simpson and her 
husband traveled in Central and South 
America. While in Guatemala City and 
Buenos Aires Dr. Simpson had an op- 
portunity to visit child welfare institu- 
tions. 


Several former members of the Labora- 
tory staff have gone to new positions. 
Mrs. Eloise Cason, who was an interne 
last year, was appointed county super- 
visor of schools in Montgomery 
County, Md. Dr. Gladys Watson, who 
was also an interne, is the new adviser 
to junior women students in Brooklyn 
College, and Mr. Harold McNally, for- 
merly assistant in the Reading Clinic, 
has been made director of special edu- 
cation for Allegany County, Cumber- 
land, Md. 


Grr 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor H. L. Caswell addressed the 
members of the Teachers Guild and 
Teachers Guild Associates at Plum 
Point, N. Y., September 29, taking as 
his topic “Requirements for a Modern 
Educational Program.” On October 15 
and 17 he talked to the elementary 
school teachers in Newark, N. J., on 
“Curriculum Improvement.” 


Professor Caswell attended a meeting 
of the executive committee of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association which was held in 
Chicago on October 12 and 13. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York State Teachers Association, Cen- 
tral Zone, held in Utica on October 25, 
Professor Caswell addressed the Rural 
Section on “Pressing Needs for De- 
veloping the Rural School Curricu- 
lum.” 


Dr. Winifred E. Bain, formerly assistant 
professor of education at Teachers 
College, has recently been appointed 
principal of The Wheelock School, 
Boston, Mass. Dr. Bain is also chairman 
of the editorial board of Childhood 
Education, the official journal of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 


On October 16, 17, and 18 Professor 
Jean Betzner attended the meetings of 
the Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. She spoke to the teachers 
on the following topics: “The Teacher 
and Her Community,” “Who Educates 
Our Children?” and “The Community 
Considers Its Children.” 


Professor Betzner spoke to the Early- 
Later Elementary Division of teachers 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., on October 
24. The following day she discussed 
“The Child’s World and Books” before 
the Kindergarten-Primary Section of 
the Southwestern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati. 


Professor W. B. Featherstone ad- 
dressed the English Section of the New 
York State Teachers Association at a 
meeting in Hempstead, L. I., on Octo- 
ber 4. The session was devoted to a 
consideration of problems of education 
of pupils of exceptional ability. 


Dr. Roma Gans spoke at the general 
meeting of the bi-county conference 
held in Wellesville, N. Y., on October 
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4. Her topic was “Extending the Edu- 
cational Program in 1940.” She also 
addressed an alumni gathering at a 
luncheon meeting. 


During the current school year Dr. 
Gans is serving as consultant in the 
public schools of Suffern, N. Y. On 
October 21 she addressed the Parent- 
Teacher Association at an evening 
meeting, taking as her topic “Extend- 
ing the School Program in Suffern.” 


On October 17 and 18 Dr. Gans ad- 
dressed the Kindergarten-Primary Sec- 
tion of the Eastern Zone meeting of 
the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Albany. Her topic was “An 
Adequate Education for the Young 
Child.” Later she addressed the Ele- 
mentary Section on “Educating Chil- 
dren in Democratic Living.” This talk 
was used as a basis for a panel discus- 
sion. Following the meetings in Albany, 
Dr. Gans went to Schenectady, N. Y., 
where she addressed the Parent- 


Teacher Association of the S. B. Howe 
School. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins attended 
a Conference for Workers in Adult 
Education at Rehoboth, Del., on Sep- 
tember 27 and 28. He spoke on the 
world situation from the point of view 
of an educator, and acted as resource 
leader for parent-education groups. On 
October 5 Professor Hopkins spoke at 
the Annual Conference for Exceptional 
Children at Harrisburg, Pa. on the 
topic “Integrative Learning.” 


Professor Hopkins met with the ele- 
mentary school principals of Bergen 
County at a panel meeting on October 
30 in Hackensack, N. J. He introduced 
the topic for discussion: “The Chang- 
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ing Scene in the Elementary Curricu- 
lum.” 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne spoke to 
the Leader-Training Group of the 
Division of Child Hygiene of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health at a meeting in Boston on Octo- 
ber 24. His topic was “Widening Hori- 
zons in Parent Education.” 


On October 26 Professor Osborne led 
a discussion on “Guidance in the Ele- 
mentary School” at the Saturday- 
Mornings-at-Ten meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer  at- 
tended the twelfth meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference, held October 10 and 11. She 
discussed “The Improvement of In- 
struction in the Elementary School” 
with the conference of Elementary 
Principals and “The Effective Use of 
Materials of Instruction” with the Pri- 
mary Grades Section. 


During the Education Conference held 
at the University of Kentucky on Octo- 
ber 25 and 26, Professor Stratemeyer 
addressed a general session, a luncheon 
meeting of the supervisors of student 
teaching, and the elementary division 
of the conference. The general theme 
of the meetings was “The Improvement 
of Instruction.” 


The Elementary Club held its first 
weekly meeting on September 26, start- 
ing off the school year with a coffee 
hour. The following week Professor 
Harriet Hayes was the guest speaker 
and told of interesting places to visit 
and things to do in and around New 


York. 








Social Science 


Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., edited 
the Proceedings of the Middle States 
Association of History and _ Social 
Science Teachers for 1939, which were 
published recently. 


Professor Bestor was a member of the 
bicentennial conference of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania held in September. 


Natural Sciences 


This fall the Bureau of Educational 
Research in Science is beginning its 
three-year program of experimentation 
and evaluation based on the results of 
five years of research in the teaching 
of science in secondary schools. 

Teachers and schools cooperating in 
this project are Mr. Arthur O. Baker, 
chairman, curriculum centers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mr. Richard H. Lampkin, 
Jr., curriculum assistant in science, 
Cincinnati Public Schools; Mr. Nor- 
man Dolloff, Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich.; Mr. A. G. Siverson, 
East High School, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Mr. Raymond Agren, Edwin Denby 
High School, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Philip 
Kotlar, Fieldston Ethical Culture 
School, New York City; Miss Veva 
McAtee, George Rogers Clark High 
School, Hammond, Ind; Dr. Charlotte 
Grant, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. Theodore Ben- 
jamin, Bronx High School of Science, 
New York City; Miss Louise Dreher, 
Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mr. J. G. Manzer, Central High School, 
Trenton, N. J.; and Mr. Arthur Van 
Deursen, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, IIl. 

Dr. Anita D. Laton, Mr. R. Will Bur- 
nett, and Mr. Oliver Loud, research as- 
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sociates, will visit the schools this fall] 
and winter, carrying reports of work 
from the Bureau headquarters and from 
one cooperating teacher to another. 
During this year they will focus atten- 
tion mainly on community life in rela- 
tion to the nation—the effect of tech- 
nology and agricultural changes on 
everyday living. Some work will also 
be done on the changes that occur 
during the human life span. Mrs. Faith 
Fitch Hill and Mr. R. M. W. Travers, 
research associates, working with the 
advice and assistance of Professor 
Irving Lorge, will be in charge of the 
evaluation work in the New York 
office. 


During July and August Professor and 
Mrs. H. J. Arnold studied some of the 
scientific features of several national 
parks, mining areas, and power and irri- 
gation developments in the western part 
of the United States and Canada. Rocky 
Mountain, Yosemite, Lassen, Crater 
Lake, Mount Rainier, Banff, Jasper, and 
Glacier National Parks were visited, as 
were Dinosaur National Monument and 
the Devil’s Post Pile. A brief survey was 
made of the government power, irriga- 
tion, and flood control projects on the 
Loup and Platte Rivers in Nebraska, and 
on the Columbia River in Washington 
at Grand Coulee and Bonneville. 


Science for the Elementary School 
Teacher, by Professor Gerald S. Craig, 
has recently been published by Ginn 
and Company. 


English 
Professor Ida A. Jewett spoke at the 


convention of the Norfolk County 
Teachers Association in Norwood, 


Mass., on October 25. Her topic was 
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“Some Fundamental Matters in the 
Teaching of Composition.” Preceding 
the program, Professor Jewett was a 
guest at a luncheon given by the Execu- 
tive and Program Committees of the 
Association. 


Professor Henry W. Simon has been 
granted leave of absence for the aca- 
demic year to continue his work as 
music critic on PM. 


Mr. Robert Brumbaugh, who has been 
added to the staff as instructor, is par- 
ticipating in the Language Arts and 
Humanities Preliminary Research Sem- 
inar, in the Cooperative Plan for 
Teacher Education, and elsewhere in 
the work of the department. 


Dr. Imogene Neer Cowles has been 
appointed chairman of the Margaret 
Yardley Fellowship Foundation of the 
New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Mr. Walter Gaines addressed the Eng- 
lish section of the New York State 
Teachers Association at Albany Octo- 
ber 18. His topic was “The Shakespeare 
Recordings.” 


Beginning with the December issue of 
The English Journal, Mr. Gaines will 
contribute a monthly department on 
Scientific Aids to English Teaching. 


Miss Amy I. Shaw, formerly an in- 
structor in the English department of 
Teachers College was married on Sep- 
tember 28 to Dr. Bertalan Hoch. 


Speech 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman will 
speak to the Engineering Women’s 
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Club members at their fall luncheon 
meeting on November 11. She will 
talk on the value of good voice and 
speech. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Ray Faulkner attended the 
annual convention of the Utah Educa- 
tion Association held in Salt Lake City 
October 9 to 11. He spoke at a general 
meeting on “Art in Contemporary 
Society”; at three meetings of the Ele- 
mentary Supervisory Conference on 
“An Evaluation of Practices in the 
Teaching of the Language Arts and 
Music in the Elementary School,” “De- 
veloping an Art Program in Owatonna, 
Minnesota,” and “A Summary of Prob- 
lems Met in Attempting an Integrated 
Program in the Arts in the Elementary 
School”; and to the Art Section on 
“Making Art Effective in School and 
Community.” 


Professor Faulkner has been made 
chairman of the convention committee 
of the Eastern Arts Association and a 
member of the program committee of 
the same organization. He has also been 
elected vice-president of the Depart- 
ment of Art Education of the National 
Education Association. 


On October 16 Professor Faulkner 
spoke at the Smock Day exercises of 
the Massachusetts School of Art, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on “Basic Assumptions in 
the Arts.” On October 24 he gave a 
talk at the Central Western Zone Meet- 
ing of the New York State Teachers 
Association. His topic was “Modern 
Trends in Art Education.” 


Professor Charles J. Martin spoke to 
the Fine Arts Division of the Western 
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Pennsylvania Educational Conference 
held at Pittsburgh on October 11. 


Mr. J. Sheldon has joined the Fine and 
Industrial Arts faculty as lecturer in 
Ceramics. 


On October 4, Professor Belle North- 
rup spoke before the Home Economics 
Section of the Teachers Association of 
Long Island. Her subject was “Using 
Color Creatively.” 


Music 


Professor Lilla Belle Pitts spoke to the 
Music Section of the Long Island Zone 
Teachers Meeting at Hempstead on 
October 4. Her topic was “Strengthen- 
ing National Unity Through Music.” 


Professor Raymond Burrows appeared 
with Professor Anthony Loudis of the 
University of Delaware in a recital of 
music for two pianos at Hastings, N. Y., 
on September 30. 


Household Arts and Sciences 


Miss Grace B. Gerard has joined the 
staff of Household Arts and Sciences. 
In addition to giving courses in home 
management she is serving as adviser 
of the new program in cooperative ex- 
tension work. Miss Gerard, who is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
and Chicago University, comes to 
Teachers College from the Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Staff of Massachu- 
setts State College, Amherst, Mass., 
where she has been specialist in home 
furnishing and family economics. 


Professor Lillian H. Locke addressed 
the Home Economics Division of the 
New York State Education Association 
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in Elmira on October 11. Her topic 
was “Trends in Home Econemics Edu- 
cation.” 


Under the auspices of the National 
Better Business Bureau, the Household 
Chemistry department is carrying on 
an experiment in testing fabrics labelled 
“Mothproof,” particularly blankets and 
knitted garments. 


During the summer Professor Mary S. 
Rose gave two three-week courses in 
the teaching of nutrition, one at Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, and the 
other at Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee. 


Professor Grace MacLeod has been 
elected to the Journal Board of the 
American Dietetics Association and has 
also accepted appointment to the ad- 
visory board of the Philadelphia Inter- 
State Dairy Council. 


Professor Mary de Garmo Bryan is on 
leave of absence for the academic year. 
She will spend her time in writing and 
travel. 


Economics of the Household—lIts Ad- 
ministration and Finance, a college text 
by Professor B. R. Andrews, will be 
published in a Japanese translation this 
fall by Dr. Okazaki of Tokyo Research 
Institute of Economics and Politics and 
Professor Sekijima of Jiyugakuen Col- 
lege. Professor Andrews’ paper on 
“Home Economics in the United 
States,” presented at the 1939 Edu- 
cation Congress at the University of 
Puerto Rico, has been translated into 
Spanish and Portuguese and published 
in South American educational journals. 
been made 


Andrews has 
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chairman of the new Home Economics 
section of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. 


Business Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner has been 
elected president of the National Coun- 
cil of Business Education, an organiza- 
tion representing approximately forty 
of the major organizations interested in 
business education. 


Professor Forkner participated in the 
annual educational conference held at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. He spoke on “Improvement 
of Instruction” and “The Responsibility 
of Education in the Programs of 
Defense.” 


Professor Forkner is serving on the vo- 
cational education survey committee of 
the City of New York under the direc- 
tion of Mr. James Marshall, president 
of the Board of Education. 


Professor Forkner is co-author with 
Agnes E. Osborne and James E. 
O'Brien of a textbook entitled Corre- 
lated Dictation and Transcription, 
which has recently been published by 
D. C. Heath and Company. 


Ur 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
crediting of the National League of 
Nursing Education, gave an address at 
the convention of the American Hos- 
pital Association in Boston on Sep- 
tember 18. She also participated in a 
panel discussion on the accrediting of 


schools of nursing at the Standardization 
Conference of the American College of 
Surgeons which was held in Chicago 
on October 22. 


Professor Burgess represented the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education 
and the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing at the second Conference on 
Accrediting sponsored by the American 
Council on Education in Washington, 
D. C., October 4 and 5. 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Educational Policies and Resources 
of the recently formed Nursing Coun- 
cil on National Defense, which in- 
cludes representatives of all the na- 
tional nursing organizations and the 
federal nursing agencies. Professor 
Stewart addressed the New York State 
League of Nursing Education October 
18 on “Nursing Education and National 
Defense.” 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson attended 
the meetings of the American Public 
Health Association in Detroit during 
the week of October 7. 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus was guest 
speaker at the State Nurses’ Association 
meetings in Burlington, lowa, on Octo- 
ber 3 and in Omaha, Neb., on October 
8. On both occasions she spoke on the 
topic, “Tests and Measurements in 
Nursing.” 


Miss Helen L. Bunge, formerly assistant 
professor of nursing in the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed part- 
time assistant in Nursing Education for 
the academic year 1940-1941, and is 
also taking courses in the Advanced 
School of Education. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer has been 
appointed chairman of the Nominating 
Committee of the American Library 
Association and a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure. 


A revised edition of Teaching With 
Motion Pictures, by Miss Mary E. 
Townes, was issued by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College during 
the summer. 


Miss Louise R. Beers retired from her 
position as assistant librarian on July 1, 
after forty-two years of service to 
Teachers College. 


Mr. Scott Adams has been appointed 
supervisor of the Acquisitions Depart- 
ment of the Library. 


To answer the many requests for good 
lists of inexpensive books for boys and 
girls, the July and August issues of 
Classroom Literature dealt with this 
subject. The July issue listed the graded 
booklists which were available at small 
cost, and the August issue dealt with 
the subject booklists. Copies of these 
lists at 15 cents each may be purchased 
in the School Library Laboratory. 


The Library, with faculty assistance, 
has listed books on psychology which 
will give the student a general survey 
of the subject and an introduction to 
the important divisions of the field. 
This pamphlet (Library Consultant 
Book List, No. 26) is available at five 
cents a copy. 


Professor Carter Alexander will deliver 


an address on “The Power Age of 
Library Material” at the meeting of the 
North Central District of the North 
Carolina Education Association in Dur- 
ham on November 8. 


PrP 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments reported by the Office of 
Placement Service in the October 
REeEcorpb: 


Newman, Yale (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
social studies and football coach, Central 
School, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Newsom, Myra (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in social studies, Colby Junior College, 
New London, N. H. 

Nichols, Alice W., assistant professor of 
art, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Nichols, Clinton Colfax (A.M. 1938), 


elementary supervisor, Public Schools, 
Collingswood, N. J. 
Nichols, Marjorie Helen, director of 


teacher training, Aroostook Normal School, 
Presque Isle, Me. 

Nih, Emma Coughlin, instructor in Eng- 
lish and philosophy, Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Normann, Theodore F. (A.M. 1928), as- 
sociate professor of music, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Odee, Bertha (B.S. 1940), supervisor, 
School of Nursing, Methodist Hospital, 
Cedar Falls, Mont. 

Oldroyd, Margaret L. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of science, Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Oliver, Lena Mae, second grade teacher, 
Public School, Bixby, Okla. 

Ollendorff, Mildred L. (A.M. 1937), in- 
structor in English, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. 

Olsen, Margaret (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of textiles and clothing, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. For initial registrations cover- 
ing three years no fee is charged. For infor- 


mation write to the Placement Office for its book- 
let, Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Omwake, Evaline B. (A.M. 1937), first 
grade supervisor, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Owen, C. Dorothy (B.S. 1930), teacher 
of home economics, High School, Ham- 
burg, N. . ; 

Painter, Ruby H. (B.S. 1940), instruc- 
tor in science, Rochester General Hospital, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Pate, Mildred E. (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
English and dramatics, Kobe College, 
Nishinomiya, Japan. 

Peckham, Beatrice C. (B.S. 1928), school 
librarian, Junior High School, Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

“a Ellen (A.M. 1939), assistant pro- 
fessor of household science, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Peterman, Mary Isabel (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of Spanish, French, and history, 
High School, Millburn, N. J. 

Phelan, Ellen E. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in physical education, Normal School and 
Public Schools, Lyndon Center, Vt. 

Phifer, Martha (A.M. 1936), fourth 
grade supervisor, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Pickard, Dorothy (A.M. 1928), teacher 
of fine arts, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Middletown, Conn. 

Pinneo, D. W. (A.M. 1936), assistant to 
director of school physical education and 
public recreation, Recreation Commission, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pippin, Lauramae (A.M. 1940), home 
service consultant, Phillips Petroleum Cor- 
poration, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Planteroth, Mary D. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of science, Milwaukee-Downer 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Polk, Leola S., associate director, Dixwell 
Community House, New Haven, Conn. 

Pope, Ruth V. (Ph.D. 1931), educa- 
tional counselor, American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Power, Leonard (Ed.D. 1935), consult- 
ant and assistant to the chairman in charge 
of research, Federal Radio Education 
Committee, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

Powers, Chester R., teacher of physics, 
Gage Park High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Powers, Mary Campbell (A.M. 1937), 
assistant, Episcopal Student Center, Louisi- 
ana State University, University, La. 


Proulx, Eva (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
French, Warrenton Country School, War- 
renton, Va. 

Quinlan, Frederick F. (A.M. 1939), super- 
vising principal, Public Schools, Katonah, 
N. Y 


Ramsey, Frank E., teacher of English, 
Senior High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Randall, Arne W. (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of art, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Rasmussen, Elmer M. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of social studies and English, 
Drewry Practice High School, Talladega, 
Ala. 

Raubinger, Frederick M., supervising 
principal, Passaic Valley Regional High 
School, Little Falls, N. J. 

Ray, Margaret B., assistant to music 
director, North Country School, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Reddington, Claire (A.M. 1937), in- 
structor in physical education, Western 
Washington College of Education, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Reed, Mary E. (A.M. 1937), administra- 
tive dietitian and director of dormitories, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Reichard, Constance (B.S. 1940), ele- 
mentary teacher, Spring Valley School, 
Hardwick Township, N. J. 

Ressler, Mary Costello, teacher of com- 
mercial education, Otto Township Junior- 
Senior High School, Rixford, Pa. 

Revere, I’. Doris, assistant director, Bren- 
nack Placement Bureau, Catholic Charities, 
New York City. 

Reyhner, Theodore O. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of science, Passaic Valley High 
School, Little Falls, N. J. 

Rice, Edward W. (B.S. 1934), research 
assistant, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark, N. J. 

Rickard, Eric M. (A.M. 1936), head of 
mathematics and science department, Santa 
Barbara School, Carpinteria, Calif. 

Ricks, Blanche, home demonstration ex- 
tension work, Middlesex County, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Riddle, G. Estelle Massey (A.M. 1931), 
director, School of Nursing, Homer G. 
Phillips Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 

Riley, Marie Elizabeth, teacher of art, 
Senior High School, Norwalk, Conn. 

Rippel, Louise (A.M. 1940), instructor 
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in physical education, St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. 

Roberts, Janet M., teacher of art and 
English, High School, East Rutherford, 
N. 


Roberts, John Palmer, teacher of English, 
High School, Malverne, L. I. 

Robertson, Wanda (A.M. 1936), super- 
visor of lower grades, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Robinson, Donald B. (A.M. 1939), di- 
rector of music, John Lewis Childs School, 
Floral Park, L. I. 

Rockow, Charlotte, teacher of social 
studies, A. B. Davis High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Roe, Janet, nursery school supervisor, 
Grosvenor House, New York City. 

Rogers, Virgil M., superintendent of 
schools, River Forest, Il. 

Rouse, Stella Maris (A.M. 1940), staff 
member, J. P. Harding Restaurant Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Rowe, Frances Ursula (A.M. 1940), head 
of commercial department, Monmouth Jun- 
ior College, Long Branch, N. J. 

Rucker, Thomas J. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of arithmetic, Garfield School, Normandy, 
Mo. 

Rumbaugh, Lester H., supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Westwood, N. J. 

Sanborn, Ruth A., circulation librarian, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Sayles, Philip S. (A.M. 1936), head- 
master, The Old Trail School, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Saylor, Galen (A.M. 1934), associate 
professor of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Scholl, Herman, supervisor of music, 
High School, Farmingdale, L. I. 

Scudder, Jeannette (A.M. 1938), dean 
of women, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

Secor, Walter T., instructor in modern 
languages, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

Segwalt, Romona Miles, supervisor of 
health education, Hartford Hospital, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Shaw, Harriet E. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of commercial subjects, Passaic Valley High 
School, Little Falls, N. J. 

Shelby, Lucy Reid, sixth grade teacher, 
Public Schools, Garden City, L. I. 


Sheridan, Edwin A. (A.M. 1940), physi- 
cal director, Veterans Administration Fa- 
cility, Northport, L. I. 

Shuman, Phil B., teacher of Spanish and 
French, Texas Country Day School, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Simms, Margaret L. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English and recreation, Graham School, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Simpson, Carolyn, head of home eco- 
nomics department, High School, Tenafly, 
N. J. , 

Skelley, Jane (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
physical education, Mount Vernon Semi- 
nary, Washington, D. C. 

Skene, Etta C., assistant professor of 
commercial education, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Slack, Barbara E. (B.S. 1940), elementary 
teacher, Junior High School, Locust Vai- 
ley, N. Y. 

Slocum, Gertrude Elizabeth (A.M. 1937), 
kindergarten teacher, Community School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Smiley, Marjorie B. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English, Hunter College High School, 
New York City. 

Smith, Delmar V. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Avon 
Lake, Ohio. 

Smith, Marion G., head of physical edu- 
cation department, Hood College, Freder- 
ick, Md. 

Smith, Mildred E. (B.S. 1940), hospital 
superintendent, Cohoes Hospital Associa- 
tion, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Smith, Ruth Charlotte (A.M. 1940), 
assistant director of residence, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y. 

Smith, Vera Margaret, nursery school 
teacher, Public School, Otsego, Mich. 

Sneddon, Elizabeth (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English, Junior High School, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Snipes, Dorothy (A.M. 1940), assistant 
to registrar, Woman's College, Furman 
University, Greenville, S. C. 

Soglow, M. H. (A.M. 1940), director of 
physical education, Public Schools and 
City, Boulder, Colo. 

Sonstroem, Walter (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of English, High School, Bristol, Conn. 

Soule, Robert C., teacher of music, High 
School, Sweet Water, Ala. 

Spaulding, Florence Eleanor (B.S. 1938), 
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yocational assistant, Nurse Placement Serv- 
ice, Chicago, Il. 

Spicer, Mildred (A.M. 1935), assistant 
professor of household arts, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Spiegler, Samuel (A.M. 1930), managing 
editor, Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York City. 

Spraker, Christine, instructor in clothing, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Stanczyk, Edward M., football coach and 
teacher of science, High School, Nyack, 
N. Y. 

Steinau, Rose Justine (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of art, Eastmont Junior High 
School, Montebello, Calif. 

Steinhart, Aware, instructor in foods, 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Stenson, Helen Elaine, field supervisor in 
rural education, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Ill. 

Stevens, Avery M. (A.M. 1937), ele- 
mentary school principal, Public Schools, 
Pittsfield, N. H. 

Stone, Editha (A.M. 1935), instructor in 
physical education, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Stover, Blanche M. (A.M. 1936), editor 
of Practical Home Economics, Lakeside 
Publishing Company, New York City. 

Strange, Bertha Fae (A.M. 1940), home 
supervisor, Farm Security Administration, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Sullivan, Martha E., dietitian, St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, New York City. 

Sweeney, Kenneth F. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Bed- 
ford Hills, N. Y. 

Swift, Norman G., teacher of social 
studies, Junior-Senior High School, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Sykes, Clara Frances (A.M. 1936), per- 
sonnel, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, R. I. 

Taylor, Elizabeth L. (A.M. 1937), assist- 
ant dean of women, Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio. 

Taylor, Florence (Ed.D. 1940), assistant 
professor of education and supervisor of 
elementary grades in city, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Terk, Lois R. (B.S. 1940), instructor in 
chemistry and nutrition, Mechanics Insti- 
tute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Terrill, Isabelle (A.M. 1939), instructor 


in English, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Theile, Harold E. (A.M. 1933), secre- 
tary, Western Grain Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Thomas, Eleanor (A.M. 1924), place- 
ment secretary, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Thomas, Jane (B.S. 1939), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Thompson, Dudley W. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of social studies, High School, 
Monticello, N. Y. 

Thompson, Faye (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in physical education, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Tinkelman, Sherman, junior examiner, 
Bureau of Research, New York City Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Toomey, Mary K. (A.M. 1939), prin- 
cipal, No. 7 School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tozier, Gladys A., librarian, Junior High 
School, Long Branch, N. J. 

Troeger, Elsie M. (A.M. 1933), assistant 
manager and purchasing agent, American 
Women’s Club, New York City. 

Troester, Carl A., head of department of 
health and physical education, Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. 

Troxell, Josephine Martha (A.M. 1939), 
sixth grade teacher, Public Schools, Mount 
Kisco, N. Y. 

Trudeau, Edmond E. (A.M. 1937), per- 
manent substitute, Drury High School, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Tucker, Anthony C. (Ph.D. 1940), as- 
sistant director of research, World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tullis, Mabel, principal, High School, 
Valeda, Kan. 

Ullmann, Marjorie Nelson, teacher of 
English, Rye Country Day School, Rye, 
N. Y. 

Urban, Helen Smrha, assistant dietitian, 
All Souls Hospital, Morristown, N. J. 

Vaiden, Louise (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Sag Harbor, 
me 8 

Valentine, Frieda M. (A.M. 1936), first 
grade teacher and psychological counselor, 
Greenvale School, Roslyn, L. I. 

Van De Water, Janice Oakley (A.M. 
1939), assistant in public speaking, Pem- 
broke College, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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Wagner, G. Groat, teacher of biology, 
High School, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Walkotten, George (A.M. 1931), su- 
perintendent of schools, Albion, Mich. 

Walling, W. Donald (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of mathematics, High School, West 
Orange, N. J. 

Wann, Harry Arthur (Ed.D. 1935), 
county superintendent of schools, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Morris- 
town, N. J. 

Wardle, Constance W. (B.S. 1937), as- 
sistant professor of music, Hollins College, 
Hollins, Va. 

Warren, Lucille Laird, first grade 
teacher, Mount Kemble School, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 

Waterman, Margaret (A.M. 1937), pri- 
mary teacher, Punahou School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Watkins, John Goodrich, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weale, Bruce (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
commercial education, High School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Weaver, Gertrude S. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of German, High School, Chester, 
Pa. 

Webb, Margaret, teacher of Group XII, 
Walden School, New York City. 

Wedge, Julia A. (A.M. 1935), sixth 
grade teacher, Public School, Mount Kisco, 
Pa. 

Weeks, Francis W.., assistant in English, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Weir, Clara B. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
speech, Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. 

Wells, Martha Nell, fourth grade teacher, 
Public School, Raleigh N. C. 

Weltzin, J. Frederick, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Wenrich, Marian (A.M. 1940), super- 
visor, School of Nursing, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 

Westendorf, Esther E. (A.M. 1940), ele- 


mentary teacher, Public School, West. 
wood, N. J. 

White, Rena L., educational director 
Temple University Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Wilhelm, Kurt E., physicist, United 
States Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 

Wilkie, Helen (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in physical education, Public Schools, 
Mason, Mich. 

Williams, Charlotte Marvin, teacher of 
social studies, Walt Whitman School, 
New York City. 

Williams, Loretta B., teacher of Latin, 
High School, Port Jefferson, L. I. 

Wilson, George C. (A.M. 1937), asso- 
ciate professor of music, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Winchester, Margaret (A.M. 1922), field 
worker and leadership secretary, General 
Sunday School Association of the Uni- 
versalist National Organization, Boston, 
Mass. 

Wiser, Edna M., reception secretary, 
Y. W. C. A., Plainfield, N. J. 

Wood, Rita Kathryn (A.M. 1939), 
nursery school teacher, Nazareth Day 
Nursery, New York City. 

Woods, Guy E. (A.M. 1939), head of 
piano department, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Tex. 

Work, Helen Tuttle, hostess, Roger Hall, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne (Ph.D. 1933), 
assistant director, Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 

Yetman, Evelyn Mae (A.M. 1940), substi- 
tute instructor in French and Spanish, 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Yost, Naomi A. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
vocal music, Public Schools, Alamogordo, 
N. M. 

Young, Kathleen I., principal, School of 
Nursing, Eastern Maine General Hospital, 
Bangor, Me. 

Zimmermann, Else H., dietitian, St. 
Francis Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. 





